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ON THE CHRONOLOGY OF CICERO’S LETTERS OF 56-55 B.C. 


LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


HE famous letter, Ad familiares v. 

12, in which Cicero urged Lucceius 

to write a laudatory history of 
Cicero’s consulship and exile! is dependent 
for its date on Ad Aiticum iv. 6, written a 
few days later. It is recognized that there 
are dislocations in the order of the letters 
to Atticus, particularly in the first part of 
Book i and in Books xii and xiii, but the 
general assumption is that elsewhere the 
correspondence is in approximately chron- 
ological order.? Consequently, Ad Atticum 
iv. 6, which appears in a sequence of 
letters of 56, and the letter to Lucceius 
have been attributed to the spring or 
early summer of 56. 

This date was questioned some years 
ago by Miss Elizabeth Ash, who, in an un- 
published paper presented in my graduate 
seminary, attributed the two letters to the 
year 55. A fresh examination of the evi- 
dence has convinced me that Miss Ash’s 
date is correct. With Miss Ash’s permis- 

‘On the significance of the Lucceius letter for 


ancient historical writing see Ullman’s important 
aticle, TAP A, LX XIII (1942), 25 ff. 


*Such dislocations in the letters (more numerous, 
a8 I hope to show here and elsewhere, than is generally 
Tealized) provide strong evidence against Carcopino’s 
theory that the collection was prepared and published 
by Atticus to serve as propaganda for Octavian. At- 
ticus had an orderly mind, and the careless arrange- 
ment of the letters indicates that he did not publish 
them. For Carcopino’s view see his book, Les Secrets de 


la correspondance de Cicéron (Paris, 1947), esp. II, 
339 ff., 459 £f, 


[CusssicaL Puitotoey, XLIV, Ocroser, 1949] 


sion and with acknowledgment to her for 
the original suggestion, I am presenting 
here my own arguments for the date of the 
two letters and also a reconsideration of 
the date of other letters written by Cicero 
from the early summer of 56 to the sum- 
mer of 55. I believe that my discussion 
has bearing on the genesis of the De 
oratore. 

The first four letters of Ad Atticum iv, 
written from September, 57, to January, 
56, are in sequence. Tyrrell and Purser 
assume that the succeeding letters—4a, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 8a—are also arranged in chrono- 
logical order. That assumption is unjusti- 
fiable. The seventh letter obviously be- 
longs to the sojourn at Arpinum, pro- 
jected for April 10-15, while 4a, 5, and 8 
were written at Antium in late June or 
July.‘ All these letters are placed in their 
proper order by L. A. Constans.® He as- 


8 This fact was recognized by A. A. Korner, De 
Epistulis . . . quaestiones chronologicae (Leipzig, 1885), 
p. 21. Cicero wrote his brother that he expected to 
spend April 10-15 at Arpinum (Ad Q. fr. ii. 5. 4). The 
letter is dated in this sojourn at Arpinum by L. A. 
Constans, Cicéron, correspondance (‘‘Collection Budé,”’ 
Vol. II (Paris, 1935]), pp. 116 (n. 5), 150. Sjégren in his 
text of the letters to Atticus (Upsala, 1916), p. 197, 
follows O. E. Schmidt in holding that Ad Att. iv. 6 was 
also written during this stay at Arpinum. 

4 On this stay at Antium see Gelzer, s.v. ‘‘Tullius”’ 
(29), RE, col. 943. 


5 Op. cit., II, 118 ff. I do not agree with Constans in 
placing Ad Q. fr. ii. 8 in this sojourn at Antium. His 
emendations and interpretations, fully presented in 
Rev. ét. lat., XI (1933), 140 ff., seem to me unlikely 
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sumes that the letter to Lucceius and Ad 
Atticum iv. 6 also belong to the same so- 
journ at Antium. 

Letters written to Atticus in quick suc- 
cession nearly always have a good deal of 
material in common, for Cicero was apt 
to have his mind on concerns of the mo- 
ment and both he and Atticus answered 
letters with exemplary care. Now letters 
4a, 5, and 8 all mention the reorganization 
of Cicero’s library at Antium, undertaken 
by Tyrannio; Nos. 4a and 8 also mention 
Atticus’ gladiators; and Nos. 4a and 5 re- 
fer to a prospective visit of Atticus to 
Cicero. The only thing in common be- 
tween these letters and No. 6 is the request 
found both in 5 and in 6 that Atticus 
should go often to see Cicero’s town house. 
But, as we shall see, there were building 
operations to watch in that house in the 
spring of 55 as well as in the summer of 56. 
Perhaps the statement of Cicero’s hope- 
less position at the beginning of 6 might 
be associated with letter 5, but the tone 
of the two letters is different. In 5, Cicero, 
who in his “palinode” has just made a 
public statement of his support of the 
dynasts, shows a certain shamefaced defi- 
ance, but in 6 he seems to be desperate; he 
can neither speak nor be silent without 
arousing adverse comment, and he thinks 
his friend Lentulus (the flamen Martialis, 
a well-known optimate) fortunate to have 
died. 

There is, moreover, reason to believe 
that letter 6 was not written at Antium. 
Obviously, Atticus is in Rome, where he 
can go to see Cicero’s house, and Cicero is 


from topographical, as well as from paleographical, 
considerations. The discussion of a possible visit of 
Marcus Marius in that letter suggests that Cicero is 
not far away from Marius, who regularly lived at 
Pompeii. I agree with Tyrrell and Purser in placing it 
in the spring of 55, probably in April rather than in 
May, since Cicero left the villa at Cumae on April 27. 
The lack of reference to Pompey, who reached the 
region on April 21, leads me to place this letter to 
Quintus before that date. 





Lity Ross Taytor 


in the country. He is receiving numerous 
letters from Atticus, at least four of which 
arrived at the same time. The earlier 
letters reported that Cicero’s friend 
Lentulus was better, but the fourth 
brought news of his death. Now Antium 
was not more than a day’s journey from 
Rome, and, as is clear from the letters of 
59, Cicero was in the habit of receiving 
Atticus’ letters by special messenger either 
on the day they were written or on the fol- 
lowing day.’ Two letters might arrive at 
once, but hardly four. It would seem that 
when Cicero wrote Ad Atticum iv. 6 he was 
several days’ journey away from Rome, 
perhaps in one of his Campanian villas.” 

It has not, as far as I know, been no- 
ticed that Ad Atticum iv. 9, written from 
Naples (en route from the Cumanum to 
the Pompeianum) on April 27, 55, reads 
like a reply to Atticus’ answer to iv. 6. In 
No. 6 Atticus was told to get, from 
Lucceius, Cicero’s letter to him (and ad- 
mire it), to urge Lucceius to proceed with 
his history of Cicero’s achievement, and 
to thank Lucceius for his promise to un- 
dertake the work. Then follows the re- 
quest: ‘“domum nostram quoad poteris 
invisas.”” Number 9 expresses gratitude 
for Atticus’ promise to use his good offices 
with Lucceius and for the repeated visits 
to Cicero’s house: ‘quod Lucceio scribis te 
nostram gloriam commendaturum et aedi- 
ficium nostrum quod crebro invisis, gra- 
tum.” There was special reason for the 
visits to Cicero’s house at this time, for 
No. 10, written from the Cumanum on 
April 22, 55, gives details on the building 
in progress there, along with a message to 
the architect to hurry. 

My conclusion is that No. 6 was written 
in 55 from Cicero’s Cumanum, long 

6 See Ad Att. ii. 4-9, with F. F. Abbott's discussion, 
AJP, XIX (1898), 397. 


17 For several letters from Atticus received at once 
at Cumae see Ad Ait. xiv. 9. 1. 
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enough before No. 9, written on April 27, 
to permit the arrival of a reply from 
Atticus. That would require about six 
days, and the interval was probably 
longer, for in letter 6 there is as yet no 
word of Pompey, who reached the region 
on the twenty-first (Ad Ait. iv. 10). I 
would date letter 6 about April 18-20. The 
letter to Lucceius, to which Cicero had 
had a reply before he wrote letter 6, had 
been written perhaps six days earlier. 
Whether it was written at the Cumanum 
or en route there, perhaps at the Formi- 
anum or the estate at Arpinum, we have 
no means of knowing. Cicero usually left 
Rome for the spring senatorial recess early 
in April and made stops at various villas.® 

To this same Campanian sojourn Ad 
Atticum iv. 11 is attributed by the editors. 
In it Cicero asks Atticus to give Lucceius 
a liber, and that has generally been taken 
to be reference to the commentarii which 
Cicero promised to prepare for Lucceius 
(Ad fam. v. 12. 10). If the proposed dating 
of Ad familiares v. 12 is accepted, it is im- 
possible that the commentaries can have 
been ready and in Atticus’ hands in Rome 
by April 26, the date to which Ad Atticum 
iv. 11 has been assigned. The letter was 
certainly written on or shortly after the 
fifth day before the Kalends of some 
month, but there is nothing to show that 
the month was April. Internal evidence 
indicates that the letter was written not 
in Campania but in the vicinity of Rome, 
probably at the Tusculan villa, possibly 
at Antium. Pompey is quoted as saying 
that he will meet Crassus at his Albanum 
on the fourth day before the Kalends and 
then proceed to Rome before the gladiato- 
rial show. Cicero is giving what seems to 
be a fresh report of a conversation with 
Pompey, and the Alban Villa was within 

On the senatorial recess see P. Stein, Die Senatsitz- 


ungen der Ciceronischen Zeit (Miinster, 1930), pp. 
110 ff 


easy reach of Cicero’s estate at Tusculum. 
Cicero has apparently left Rome recently 
and has taken with him no one but 
Dionysius (Atticus’ literary freedman, in 
whose company Cicero took great de- 
light). There would surely have been a 
larger retinue at the Cumanum, and 
Atticus would already have known who 
was with Cicero on a protracted absence. 
The vicinity of Rome is also suggested by 
the fact that Cicero sends a special mes- 
senger to Atticus with a book, “ut sit qui 
a te mihi epistulam referat.’’ Cicero de- 
sires detailed information about the cen- 
sors, Clodius, Appius, and the gladiatorial 
games. I am inclined to date the letter be- 
fore the scheduled time of the consular 
comitia in July, at which Appius was to be 
a candidate. June is the likely month; can- 
didates were apt to give gladiatorial shows 
in late June or early July. 

To return to letter 6, the comments on 
Lentulus’ good fortune in dying are now 
to be recognized as an expression of 
Cicero’s despair after ten months of hu- 
miliation experienced since he had become 
a servant of the dynasts. He was doing 
what he could to comfort himself by 
literary composition. He had been work- 
ing on his poem De temporibus suis,’ a 
work completed in the next year. Now he 
is trying to get solace also from having 
Lucceius write a glorification of the con- 
sulship and subsequent events. From sec- 
tion 3 it is clear that Atticus at this time, 
as so often, was trying to deflect Cicero’s 
attention by urging him on to literary 
composition on subjects not concerned 
with his political experiences. This time 
the work is described as Hortensiana, more 


9 Professor T. R. S. Broughton pointed out to me 
the inconsistency of this detail with the accepted view 
of the date of this letter. O. E. Schmidt (Woch. kl. 
Phil., II [1885], 1612), had to make a very unlikely 
series of suppositions to explain the place of writing in 
connection with the established date and place of 
letter 10. 


10 See Ad Q. fr. ii. 7. 1 of February 55. 
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probably a work on oratory designed to 
appease the orator Hortensius than, as has 
sometimes been suggested, a work against 
Hortensius." The relations between the 
two men had been strained since Cicero’s 
exile, and Cicero hesitates to undertake 
the work for reasons obscured by corrup- 
tions in the text. I think he means that in 
his actions he has concealed his feelings 
but fears that in writing he will not be suc- 
cessful. Cicero says he is engaged on other 
things (perhaps the commentarii for 
Lucceius, which, if I am right in my inter- 
pretation of iv. 11, were completed in 
June) but will keep Atticus’ advice in 
mind. 

Now it is significant that by the middle 
of November of 55 Cicero had completed 
his three books De oratore (Ad Att. iv. 13). 
As in the De republica, begun in the follow- 
ing year, Cicero may have considered for 
his work on oratory a setting in which he 
and Hortensius would have been the chief 
spokesmen.” But he chose, instead, to 
place his dialogue in the year 91 B.C. and 
to give the major roles to the great orators 
Antonius and Crassus. Nevertheless, Hor- 
tensius was not forgotten. The De oratore 
ends with a brief interchange between 
Hortensius’ father-in-law, Catulus, and 
the mighty Crassus, in which Hortensius 
is praised as the man who will carry on the 
great traditions of Roman oratory. We 
can imagine Cicero sending a copy of the 
De oratore to Hortensius, perhaps with 
Cicero’s favorite line from Naevius, 
“TLaetus sum laudari me abs te, pater, a 
laudato viro.’’!3 

In Atticus’ suggestion that Cicero 
should write Hortensiana we have, I 
think, the genesis of the De oratore. That 


11 See Tyrrell and Purser’s note for both sugges- 
tions. 

2In Ad Att. xiii. 19. 4 Cicero notes that the work is 
cast in such a setting ‘‘ut nullae esse possent partes 
meae.”’ 

13 Ad fam. Vv. 12. 7; xv. 6. 1; Tusc. iv. 67. 
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suggestion, if the date I have proposed for 
Ad Atticum iv. 6 is accepted, was made 
only seven months before the completion 
of the work. It is in terms of Cicero’s unre- 
mitting industry and his facility in writing 
that we must interpret his statement on 
the three books, ‘‘diu multumque in mani- 
bus fuerunt” (Ad Alt. iv. 13. 2). Cicero 
seems to have devoted most of his energies 
in these months to writing, avoiding (as he 
could not in the following year) the igno- 
miny of pleading in court for creatures of 
the dynasts. The only speech dated be- 
tween April and November, 55, is the Jn 
Pisonem, delivered in the senate in Sep- 
tember; and that speech, like his quarrel 
with Crassus, showed a temporary disre- 
gard for the men in power, for which he 
was presently called to account again." 
Between May and November, Cicero 
seems to have spent much of his time at 
his villas at Antium and Tusculum. Ad 
Alticum iv. 11, written, according to my 
view, on June 26 from one of these villas, 
has in it a corrupt or truncated passage, 
‘fabs te opere delector,”’ that may refer to 
Cicero’s labor on the rhetorical work sug- 
gested by Atticus. The next letter in the 
collection, iv. 12, which was written from 
the Tusculanum, refers to a recent stay at 
Antium. This letter, usually attributed to 
May or June, should be assigned to some 
later month before November. In mid- 
November, Cicero was again at the Tuscu- 
lanum, and there he seems to have put the 
finishing touches on the De oratore. The 
work, undertaken, as so much of Cicero’s 
writing was, at Atticus’ suggestion, dem- 
onstrates that, in spite of humiliation and 
despair, Cicero could, at intervals in these 
months, lay aside personal problems and 
think out and present for posterity his 
ideals for the art of which he was the 
master. 


14 Ad fam. i. 9. 20. For Cicero’s activities in this 
period see Gelzer, op. cit., cols. 949 ff. 
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I offer the following reconstructions of 
the dates and places of Cicero’s letters 
from April, 56, to June, 55, marking with 
an asterisk the dates that are definitely 
fixed. 

*April 8, 56, en route to Arpinum, Ad Q. fr. 
ii. 5. 

April 10-15, Arpinum, Ad Ait. iv. 7. 

*May 15 or shortly afterward, Rome, Ad Q. 
fr. ii. 6. 

June, latter part, or early July, Antium, Ad 
Att. iv. 4a, 5, 8; either from Antium or 
shortly afterward from Rome, Ad fam. i. 7. 

November, about the middle, Tusculanum or 
Antium, Ad Ait. iv. 8a. 

February, 55, Rome, Ad Q. fr. ii. 7 and Ad 
fam. i. 8. 
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April, probably about 12-14, en route to the 
Cumanum or from there, Ad fam. v. 12, to 
Lucceius. 

April, before the twenty-first, Cumanum, Ad 
Q. fr. ii. 8.5 

About April 18-20, Cumanum, Ad Alt. iv. 6. 

*April 22, Cumanum, Ad Ait. iv. 10. 
*April 27, Naples en route to the Pompeianum, 
Ad Att. iv. 9. 

June 26, Tusculanum, or possibly Antium, 
Ad Att. iv. 11. 

Between June and November, Tusculanum, 
Ad Ait. iv. 12.1 

Bryn Mawr CouieGe 


15 See n. 5, above. 

16 T have made no attempt to place in this sequence 
the letters of recommendation from Ad fam. xiii 
usually attributed to 56 and 55. 





THE EDITING OF THE LETTERS OF SYMMACHUS 


J. A. MCGEACHY, JR. 


HE manuscript tradition of the 

Letters of Quintus Aurelius Sym- 

machus establishes the fact that 
his collected correspondence was pub- 
lished after the death of the author by his 
son, Quintus Fabius Memmius Symma- 
chus.! Hermann Peter’s analysis of the 
correspondence has shown, however, that 
the preparation of the Letters for their 
final publication was begun by Symma- 
chus himself, who finished the editing of 
the first seven books.? The editorial work 
of the son was limited to the addition of 
Books viii-x to those already completed 
by his father.* Fabius Memmius Sym- 
machus ought therefore to be considered, 
in large measure, the literary executor of 
his father; to a minor degree only was he 
the editor of his works in the usual sense of 
the term. Because of the manuscript evi- 
dence and the studies of Seeck and Peter, 
the external facts about the editing of the 
Letters by father and son and their final 
publication by the son are generally 
agreed upon and require no further dis- 
cussion. But the motives which influenced 


10. Seeck (ed.), Symmachus (MGH, Auct. ant., 
Vol. VI [1883]), p. xxiii. The subscription in the MSS 
between Books ii and iii runs: “Q. Aureli Symmachi 
v.c. consulis ordinarii epistolarum liber II explicit 
editus post eius obitum a Q. Fabio Memmio Symma- 
cho v.c. filio, incipit liber III feliciter.'’ Similar sub- 
scriptions appear between Books iv and v and Books 
ix and x. 

2H. Peter, ‘‘Der Brief in der rémischen Littera- 
tur,"’ Abhandlungen der kéniglich stichsischen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Classe, XX, 
No. 3 (1901), 148. Cf. M. Schanz, Geschichte der 
rémischen Litteratur, IV, Part 1 (Munich, 1904), 114. 

3In the first seven books letters addressed to the 
same person are grouped together; in Books viii and ix 
(Book x has been lost, except for two letters) no order 
among addressees is maintained, and the names of 
addressees are often lacking (cf. Peter, op. cit., pp. 
144-49). 


(CuassicaL Paito.ocy, XLIV, Ocroser, 1949] 


the editors cannot be so simply and clear- 
ly stated and thus merit further consid- 
eration. 

It has been suggested that the principle 
which guided the editors was that of mak- 
ing the work acceptable to Christian 
readers. This interpretation seems to rest 
upon an obiter dictum of Peter.* Wilhelm 
Ensslin® and E. A. Thompson have, how- 


4H. Peter, Die geschichtliche Litteratur iber die 
rémische Kaiserzeit bis Theodosius I und thre Quellen 
(Leipzig, 1897), II, 33-34. The point under discussion 
is the work of the last scholarly representative of the 
Symmachi (cf. H. Peter, Historicorum Romanorum 
fragmenta (Leipzig, 1883], pp. 367-71): Q. Aurelius 
Memmius Symmachus, consul 485, author of a Roman 
history in seven books, now lost: ‘‘Mit diesem Sym- 
machus schliesst die nationale rémische Geschicht- 
schreibung ab. Selbst die energischste Standes- und 
Familien-Tradition hatte einen pietiitsvollen Nach- 
kommen vor der siegenden Gewalt des neuen Glaubens 
nicht zu schiitzen vermocht. ... Noch weniger darf 
uns dies beidem alteren Nicomachus Flavianus [author 
of Annales dedicated to Theodosius, also lost] verwun- 
dern. Die Nachwelt verhielt sich gegen die Bestre- 
bungen dieser Minner iiberhaupt gleichgiiltig oder 
gar feindlich, vielleicht haben sogar die eigenen 
Verwandten, die auch die Sammlung der Briefe des 
Symmachus fiir christliche Leser beschnitten und 
z.B. die an Maximus, Eugenius, und ihren Anhang 
gerichteten Stiicke getilgt oder ohne Adresse veriffent- 
licht haben, die Unterdriickung der Annales betrie- 
ben.’’ It is noteworthy that Peter, in his later and 
more comprehensive discussion of the Letters of Sym- 
machus (Der Brief in der rém. Litt., pp. 135-49) 
makes no reference at all to the possibility of their 

Ving been edited for Christian readers. 

5W. Ensslin, “Zur Geschichtschreibung und 
Weltanschauung des Ammianus Marcellinus,’’ Klio, 
Beiheft XVI (1923), p. 9: ‘‘Von Ammians weiteren 
Lebenschicksalen ist uns nichts tiberliefert; man 
kénnte héchstens aus der Tatsache, dass Symmachus 
ep. IX 110, den wir als an Ammian gerichtet anneh- 
men, ohne Adressaten ist, und aus den ferneren Grund, 
dass wir wissen, dass ‘die Sammlung der Briefe des 
Symmachus fiir christliche Leser beschnitten wurde, 
und z.B. die an Maximus, Eugenius, und ihren 
Anhang gerichteten Stiicke getilgt oder ohne Adresse 
veréffentlicht sind,’ schliessen, dass Ammian unter 
die Anhinger des Eugenius gehirt hitte, was wieder- 
um bei seiner Beziehung zum Kreise des Symmachus 
nicht auffallig wiire.’’ 


¢E. A. Thompson, The Historical Work of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus (Cambridge, 1947), p. 18: ‘‘Now the 
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ever, accepted Peter’s suggestion as an 
established fact and have used it as evi- 
dence to substantiate further conclusions. 
It is the purpose of the present study to 
show that such an interpretation cannot 
be supported by the internal evidence of 
the Letters. 

The omission of letters to persons who 
might certainly be expected to appear 
among the correspondents of Symmachus 
or the removal of the names of addressees 
from letters retained in the collection was 
first noted by Seeck in his edition of 
Symmachus and was employed by him as 
a means of fixing an approximate date for 
the publication of the work.’ Letters to 
Stilicho and Attalus are included: they 
would certainly have been removed or at 
least would have suffered the removal of 
all identifying references if the collection 
had been published after Stilicho was 
executed for treason (408) or Attalus 
made emperor by Alaric (409). On the 
other hand, all direct (but not all indirect) 
traces of any connection between Sym- 
machus and Magnus Maximus, Euge- 
nius, Arbogast, and their followers have 
been carefully removed. The implication 
of Peter’s suggestion, which Ensslin and 
Thompson follow, is that the letters to the 
latter group were omitted by the editors 
because the recipients were pagans and 
letters addressed to them could not safely 
be included in a collection appearing un- 
der Christian emperors. It should be no- 
ticed, nevertheless, that Seeck has no- 
where suggested the omissions because of 
the pagan religion of the addressees but 
rather because they stood in political 


collection of Symmachus’ letters was specially edited 
for Christian readers, and those addressed to Maxi- 
mus, Eugenius and their supporters were published 
without the names of those to whom they were 
written.’’ The only authority cited for this statement 
is: ‘Peter, II, p. 34.” 


7 Seeck, Symmachus, p. xxiii; cf. Seeck, RE, zweite 
Reihe, IV, 1156, s.v. ‘‘“Symmachus.”’ 
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opposition to the ruling emperors— 
Valentinian II, Theodosius, and his sons. 
This point requires further examination. 
It can be shown that letters to some per- 
sons were excluded although they were 
Christians, while correspondents closely 
associated with paganism have very prom- 
inent places in the Letters. Moreover, it 
may readily be observed that many things 
which should have been excluded if 
Symmachus and his son were actually 
editing the correspondence for Christians 
are not only retained in the work but give 
it a distinctly pagan character. 

The principal persons excluded from 
the correspondence—Maximus, Eugenius, 
and Arbogast—may first be considered. In 
the case of the usurper Maximus, the 
omission of his name must certainly be 
attributed to political and not to religious 
reasons, since Maximus was not only a 
Christian but such a fanatical supporter 
of the orthodox faith that he attained the 
grim distinction of being the first Chris- 
tian Roman emperor to execute Christians 
on charges of heresy.’ He could even ex- 
cuse his invasion of Italy in 387 on the 
grounds that he was protecting orthodox 
Christians from the Arianism of the gov- 
ernment of Valentinian II and his 
mother, Justina.° 

The names of Eugenius and Arbogast 
are closely associated with the last revival 
of paganism in the West, and their ab- 
sence from the correspondence of Sym- 
machus is striking. Arbogast, the barbar- 
ian commander of the army, was a Frank 
and undoubtedly a pagan,!° but the 
rhetorician EKugenius, his puppet emperor, 

8 F. H. Dudden, The Life and Times of St. Ambrose 
(Oxford, 1935), I, 217-40, gives a full account of 


Maximus and his persecution of the Priscillianists in 
Spain. 

9 Ibid., I, 345; ef. also I, 291-92. 

10H. Bloch, ‘‘A New Document of the Last Pagan 
Revival in the West, 393-394 a.p.,"" Harvard Theolog- 


ical Review, XX XVIII (1945), 225; Dudden, op. cit., 
II, 421. 
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was a nominal Christian, though an inti- 
mate of the circle of pagan leaders of 
which Symmachus was a prominent mem- 
ber."! The pagan reaction of Eugenius and 
Arbogast did not develop, however, until 
it became clear that the usurpers would 
not be successful in their policy of seeking 
a reconciliation with Theodosius in the 
East.” Then Eugenius sought the support 
of the pagan party at Rome. After his 
overthrow at the battle of the Frigidus, it 
was not the fact that Eugenius had sup- 
ported paganism but his political opposi- 
tion to the victorious Theodosius which 
made it imperative for Symmachus to 
eliminate from his Letters all references to 
the usurper which might render the writer 
liable for treason. 

The study of persons excluded from 
Symmachus’ correspondence and the rea- 
sons for their exclusion is by nature diffi- 
cult and uncertain, since the argument 
must be based on the absence of letters 
from the collection and their assumed 
suppression. In the case of Maximus and 
Eugenius the argument ex silentio is not 
so weak as it would otherwise appear, 
since veiled or indirect references indi- 
cate that they stood within the circle of 
Symmachus’ correspondents.'* With ref- 
erence to pagans addressed in the Letters, 
on the other hand, the uncertainty disap- 
pears. Here the question is not: Were 
some correspondents excluded by the edi- 
tors? but rather: Why did the editors in- 
clude these particular correspondents, if 
they were thinking of a work suitable for 
Christian readers? 

1 Bloch, op. cit., p. 226; Dudden, op. cit., II, 421. 


12 Bloch, op. cit., p. 226; Dudden, op. cit., II, 
422-24. 

13 Maximus: Symmachus £ >. ii. 30. 3-4, 31; v. 39. 
Eugenius: Symmachus Fp. ii. 46. 2,81; iii. 33; vii. 104. 
It is possible that the Eugenius v.c. named in Ep. iii. 
60 and 61 as a friend of Richomer may be the usurper; 
if that is true, the letters were doubtless written be- 
fore his elevation to the throne (cf. Seeck, Symmachus, 
p. xxiii). 


J. A. McGeracny, Jr. 


The names of Vettius Agorius Prae- 
textatus and Virius Nicomachus Flavi- 
anus naturally come first to mind, as the 
two pre-eminent leaders of the pagan 
party under Valentinian II and Theodo- 
sius. Yet Praetextatus occupies a prom- 
inent place in Book i, following only the 
father of Symmachus and Ausonius in the 
arrangement of the letters, and the whole 
of Book iiis addressed to Flavianus. Why 
were the letters to Praetextatus and Fla- 
vianus retained in the collection, while 
those to Eugenius and Arbogast were ex- 
cluded? The difference in their political 
positions provides the key. Praetextatus, 
though the strongest leader of the pagan 
aristocracy up to the time of his unex- 
pected death, never occupied a position of 
political opposition to the emperors. His 
civil service career was an extremely 
honorable one; he was appointed praeto- 
rian prefect of Italy in 384 and at his 
death had been designated consul for 
385. The case of Flavianus is different. 
Succeeding Praetextatus as leader of 
the pagan party, he ended his life in 
political opposition to the Christian em- 
perors, meeting death by his own hand 
at the battle of the Frigidus. But the 
crucial point here is that the family of 
Flavianus, although temporarily in dan- 
ger, secured pardon and political rein- 
statement. Flavianus the Younger, at the 
cost of giving up paganism for Christian- 
ity, was restored to favor.!4 The letters to 
his father (Book ii) and those to him and 
his wife, Symmachus’ daughter (Book vi), 
could therefore be safely included in the 
collection of Symmachus. A generation 
later (431) the character of Flavianus 
himself was officially cleared in a letter of 
the emperors Theodosius II and Valen- 


14 Augustine De civ. dei v. 26; cf. Seeck, Symma- 
chus, p. lix; W. Hartke, ‘‘Geschichte und Politik im 
spiitantiken Rom: Untersuchungen tiber die Scriptores 
historiae Augustae,’’ Klio, Beiheft XLV (1940), PP. 
156 f. 
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tinian III to the Senate, and the restitu- 
tion of his memory was celebrated by his 
grandson in an inscription. 

Other friends of Symmachus may be 
considered, to test the theory of the ex- 
clusion of correspondents on the grounds 
of their adherence to paganism. The mil- 
itary leaders Bauto and Richomer may be 
cited as examples. Symmachus addressed 
two letters (Ep. iv. 15, 16) to the Frank- 
ish Count Bauto, a pagan;!® but Bauto, 
the all-powerful commander for Valentin- 
ian II, was on the right—the winning— 
side politically. The editors might safely 
retain the letters addressed to him; they 
are, as a matter of fact, typical examples 
of the colorless epistles which Symmachus 
usually wrote. The general Richomer, a 
barbarian and probably a Frank, was a 
pagan;!” sixteen letters of Symmachus 
(Ep. iii. 54-69) were addressed to him, 
some of them of more than usual interest. 
His long record of military service was one 
of unbroken loyalty to the legitimate em- 
perors. Though a pagan barbarian and a 
friend of Arbogast, he refused to support 
him and his puppet emperor and, until 
his death before the overthrow of Euge- 
nius, commanded some of the troops 
which Theodosius was collecting to op- 
pose the usurpers. Richomer was politi- 
cally safe; letters to him had their place 
in the collection of Symmachus. 

The case of Marcianus, vicar of Italy in 
384, is illuminating in this connection. 
Marcianus was a nominal Christian, but 
evidently friendly toward the pagan 
leaders: Symmachus, as urban prefect, 
and Praetextatus, as praetorian prefect of 
Italy, were his colleagues in office. In the 
pagan reaction of Eugenius and Arbogast, 
Marcianus deserted Christianity at the 

6 CIL, VI, 1783 (Dessau, ILS, 2948). 


OQ. Seeck, Geschichte des Untergangs der Antiken 
Welt (Berlin and Stuttgart, 1895-1920), V, 511f. 
Cf. Bloch, op. cit.,p. 214; Dudden, op. cit., I, 222, 260. 


17 Seeck, Symmachus, DP. CXXXV. 
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urging of Flavianus, who served the 
usurper as praetorian prefect and consul. 
As a reward for his apostasy, he was given 
the post of proconsul of Africa. The deci- 
sion to reject Christianity was probably 
not difficult for a man of his background.!8 
Marcianus, it might be expected, ought 
certainly to have been excluded from the 
edition of Symmachus’ Letters on the 
grounds of political opposition to Theodo- 
sius, whether or not his renunciation of 
Christianity should have sufficed for his 
elimination. Yet a letter of Symmachus to 
Ambrose of Milan (Fp. iii. 33) begs the 
bishop to use his influence to restore 
Marcianus to the favor of the emperor, 
and the correspondence of Symmachus 
contains five letters addressed to Marci- 
anus,!® four of them written within two 
years after the fall of Eugenius. Evident- 
ly, Marcianus received his pardon, and 
after his political rehabilitation he was a 
safe correspondent; he lived to support 
another pretender when Alaric’s puppet 
Attalus, another friend of Symmachus, 
made him his urban prefect. 

In the aristocratic Roman society of the 
age of Symmachus, pagan and Christian 
elements were so closely intermingled, as 
has been clearly pointed out by Dill,?° 
that it is sometimes exceedingly difficult 
to tell whether a given correspondent of 
Symmachus was a pagan or a Christian. 
Adherents of both religions were prom- 
inent among his friends, and Symmachus 
writes to all in the same affable, urbane, 
and laudatory style. Only when he writes 
to such decided pagans as Praetextatus 
and Flavianus is the tone of the letters 
more outspokenly pagan. It is evident 
from the fact that both pagans and Chris- 
tians were so completely at their ease in 


18 Seeck, Symmachus, p. excii; Bloch, op. cit., p. 231. 
19 Fp. viii. 9, 23, 54, 58, 73. 


208. Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the 
Western Empire (2d ed., rev.; London, 1933), pp. 3-26. 
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the society of Symmachus that for many 
of the members of the Roman aristocracy 
their religion was a matter of what was 
politically expedient at a given time.”! 
The majority of them were trimmers, 
fair-weather Christians or equally com- 
plaisant pagans, ready to make a formal 
change in their religion as political ex- 
igencies dictated.” In view of this con- 
fusion of religions in Rome at the end of 
the fourth century, it is unlikely that the 
Letters were edited especially for Christian 
readers. They did not need to be. It was 
important that they be politically inoffen- 
sive to the Christian emperors,”* but 
Christians and pagans were closely asso- 
ciated in the senatorial aristocracy, the 
inner circle of the court, and the imperial 
bureaucracy, and the rhetorical pleasant- 
ries of Symmachus could with safety be 
addressed to the adherents of either reli- 
gion without making any distinction be- 
tween them.*4 Even so, the letters ad- 
dressed by Symmachus to pagans far out- 
number those addressed to Christians. 
An attempt to list according to their 
religion the 134 correspondents of Sym- 
machus whose names are preserved re- 
veals the following figures: 54 were pagan 
or probably pagan; 33 were Christian or 
probably Christian; of the remaining 47 
(of whom 34 received only one letter each) 


21 The actions of Marcianus in renouncing Chris- 
tianity and of the younger Flavianus in renouncing 
paganism are cases in point. The anonymous Chris- 
tian author of the Carmen adversus Flavianum is most 
bitter in his attacks on the pagan leader for his success 
in causing the apostasy of Christians during the reac- 
tion of Eugenius and Arbogast. Cf. Bloch, op. cit., 
pp. 230 f. 

22 Prudentius Contra Symmachum i. 611: ‘‘Qua 
vocat egregii sententia principis, illuc libera cum 
pedibus tum corde frequentia transit.’’ Symmachus 
Ep. i. 51: “Nunc aris deesse Romanos genus est 
ambiendi.”” Seeck (Symmachus, p. cxxxii) places the 
historian Eutropius among the trimmers. 


23 Symmachus, writing to the elder Flavianus (Ep. 
ii. 12. 2), carefully points out that he has nothing to 
conceal: ‘Nihil autem fuisse, quod metuam publicari, 
decursis exemplaribus iudicabis. Nec est ulla inter nos 
causa secreti. Aperto pectore officia pura miscemus.”’ 
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it seems impossible to make any judg- 
ment.” As for the letters themselves, 


24 The formal epistles of Symmachus were prized 
for their style, not for their content. They usually say 
nothing important in themselves. The real message 
was often conveyed either (1) by an indiculus, com- 
monitorium, or breviarium, an appended list of factual 
matters, requests, commissions, etc., which was not 
written in polished rhetorical style and was therefore 
considered unworthy of preservation (cf. Ep. ii. 25; 
iii. 25. 2; iv. 36. 2; v. 21, 22; vi. 2, 40. 2; et passim), or 
(2) by oral information conveyed by the letter-carrier 
(cf. Ep. i. 87, 90. 1; ii. 11, 21; iii. 4, 30; iv. 44; vi. 13, 
18, 23; viii. 31; et passim). The literary compositions 
which Symmachus preserved for publication would 
contain little that might prove dangerous to the 
writer, whether his correspondent was pagan or 
Christian. There would be little necessity for the 
editors to amend the actual letters. 


25 Pagan or probably. pagan: Albinus, viii. 25; 
Almachius, viii. 2; Andronicus, viii. 22; Antonius, i. 
89-93; Attalus, vii. 15-25; Bauto, iv. 15, 16; Decius, 
vii. 35-52, 53(?); Dionysius, viii. 64, ix. 4; Eudoxius, 
viii. 31; Euphrasius, iv. 58-63; Eupraxius, iv. 64, 65; 
Eusignius, iv. 66-74; Eutropius, iii. 46—53; Felix, v. 
47-54; Flavianus the Elder, ii. 1-91 (entire book); 
Flavianus the Younger and his wife, Symmachus’ 
daughter, vi. 1-81 (entire book); Gregorius, viii. 26; 
Helpidius, v. 78-98; Hephaestio, v. 34-37; Hiero- 
phantes, v. 1-3; Iamblichus, ix. 2; Johannes, viii. 35; 
Jovius, viii. 30, 50, ix. 59; Julianus Rusticus, iii. 1-9; 
Lampadius, viii. 63, 65; Leporius, viii. 53, ix. 10; 
Lucillus, viii. 21; Macedonius, vii. 26-29; Magnillus, 
v. 17-33; Marcellus, ix. 11, 23; Marcianus, viii. 9, 23, 
54, 58, 73; Marinianus, iii. 23-29; Maximianus, viii. 
24; Maximilianus, viii. 48, 51, 55, ix. 52; Maximus, ix. 
28; Naucellius, iii. 10-16; Neoterius, v. 38-46; Paca- 
tus, viii. 12, ix. 61, 64; Patruinus, viii. 18, 19; Praetex- 
tatus, i. 44-55; Priscillianus, viii. 5; Ricomeres, iii. 
54-69; Romanus, viii. 28, 56, 59, 70; Sallustius, v. 
55-57; Servius, viii. 60; Severus, viii. 6; Sibidius, vii. 
129-31; Siburius, iii. 43-45; Symmachus, Avianius, i. 
1-12; Symmachus, Fabius Memmius, vii. 1-14; Titi- 
anus, Celsinus, i. 62-74; Valerianus, viii. 69, ix. 13; 
Venustus, ix. 17. 

Christian or probably Christian: Alypius, vii. 66-71; 
Ambrosius, iii. 30-37; Atticus, vii. 30-34; Ausonius, i. 
13-43; Caecilianus, viii. 14, ix. 50, 58; Florentinus, iv. 
50-55; Gratianus Augustus, x. 2; Gregorius, iii. 17-22; 
Hesperius, i. 75-88; Hilarius, iii. 38-42; Longinianus, 
vii. 93-101; Messala, vii. 81-92; Minervius, iv. 35-39; 
Olybrius, v. 67-71; Palladius, ix. 1; Paternus, v. 58- 
66; Patruinus, vii. 102-5, 107-13, 115-28; Petronius, 
vii. 102-4, 106, 114; Probinus, v. 67-71, ix. 60; 
Probus, i. 56-61; Promotus, iii. 74-80; Protadius, iv. 
17-34; Romulus, viii. 38, 62, ix. 62; Rufinus, iii. 81-91; 
Salvius, viii. 29; Stilicho, iv. 1-14; yagrius, i. 94-107; 
Theodorus (father), v. 4-14, 16; Theodorus (son), V. 
15; Theodosius the Elder, x. 1; Timasius, iii. 70-73; 
Valerius, viii. 47, 57; Vincentius,ix.9 5. 

Religion undetermined: Alevius, viii. 15, ix. 65; 
Alexander, ix. 27; Antiochus, viii. 41, 74; Apollodorus, 
viii. 13, ix. 14, 51; Aurelianus, ix. 22, 26; Auxentius, 
ix. 5; Aventius, viii. 40; Bassus, ix. 20, 24; Callistianus, 
viii. 43; Capreolus, viii. 7; Carterius, viii. 16, ix. 7, 31; 
Censorinus, viii. 27; Chrysocoma, viii. 37; Dynamius, 
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numbering 776, in which the name of the 
addressee is preserved, 443 were addressed 
to known and probable pagans, 259 to 
known and probable Christians, and 74 
to correspondents whose religion, for lack 
of evidence, cannot be determined. Some 
of the correspondents who received the 
largest number of letters were the most 
intimate members of the pagan circle. The 
entire second book (91 letters) is ad- 
dressed to Flavianus the Elder; Flavianus 
the Younger and his wife, Symmachus’ 
daughter, received the entire sixth book 
(81 letters). Such a tabulation is, of 
course, subject to correction in the case 
of some individuals, but the predominance 
of pagan correspondents and the fact that 
57 per cent of the letters to named ad- 
dressees were sent to pagans are strong 
evidence against the thesis that the col- 
lection was edited with Christian readers 
in mind. 

The general tone of the letters offers 
additional evidence against the theory of 
an edition for Christian readers. Symma- 
chus’ epistles are notoriously wearisome 
and lacking in content, but they do con- 
tain enough information, when addressed 
to pagan friends, to permit a judgment 
about the religious feelings of the editors. 

Symmachus, for example, chides Prae- 
textatus for taking his ease at Baiae and 
neglecting meetings of the priestly col- 
leges in Rome.” He tells him of anxiety 
caused by an unexpiated portent—when 
the eighth sacrifice finally appeased 


viii. 39, 67; Eusebius, viii. 8, 34; Eusebius, ix. 55; 
Flavianus, ix. 19; Fructianus, viii. 3; Geminianus, ix. 
15, 56; Herculius, viii. 66; Honorius, ix. 151; Irenaeus, 
viii. 10; Januarius, ix. 32; Justinianus, viii. 33; Justus, 
ix. 49; Leo, ix. 30; Licinius, v. 72, 73, 76, 77; Limenius, 
v. 74, 75; Lollianus, viii. 4; Pastinatus, viii. 44; 
Patricius, vii. 54-65; Perpetuus, ix. 12; Pierius, viii. 
45; Poemenius, ix. 54; Pompeia, ix. 18; Pompeianus, 
ix. 8; Probianus, viii. 14; Quintilianus, viii. 36, ix. 57; 
Rufinus, viii. 17; Saecularis, ix. 66; Sapidianus, ix. 16; 
Strategius, viii. 46; Titianus, viii. 68; Urbicus, viii. 32; 
Varus, ix. 29; Vitalis, viii. 49; Zenodorus, ix. 3. 


% Ep. i. 47. 
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Jupiter, but Fortuna Publica was unsatis- 
fied with the eleventh?“—and informs 
him of plans to transfer the service of the 
gods from the priestly colleges to the 
people: “For the kindness of the superior 
being is lost, unless it is held by worship. 
Therefore a divine honor, much more 
elaborate than used to be customary, has 
been arranged.’* He complains bitterly 
to his friend that Romans are neglecting 
their duties as priests, so that a conscien- 
tious person could not consider the substi- 
tution of a colleague for an assigned serv- 
ice, an easy matter in former days but 
unthinkable now, when “for Romans to 
desert the altars has become a form of 
flattery.”*® To Flavianus he mentions 
plans for the celebration of the festival of 
Magna Mater*®® and reproaches him for 
having sent a reminder of a religious 
duty: “I know the ceremonies of the gods, 
and the ordained rites of the divinity.’’*! 
In a letter to Flavianus he voices a fervent 
prayer that the gods may deliver Rome 
from famine,** and with him he argues the 
propriety of allowing the Vestal Virgins 
to dedicate a statue to the memory of 
Agorius Praetextatus.** To his brother, 
Celsinus Titianus, he wrote in recom- 
mendation of a Christian bishop, but, 
realizing that his action would cause sur- 
prise, he added in extenuation: “causa 
istud mihi non secta persuasit.”’** To his 
father, Avianius Symmachus, he praised 
the citizens of Beneventum for their 
courage in rebuilding their shattered city 
after an earthquake, adding as a praise- 


27 Ep. i. 49. Ep. vi. 40. 1 mentions another gloomy 
portent, the fall of the suffect consul from his chariot 
in the procession at the Parilia, the birthday festival 
of the city of Rome. 


28 Ep. i. 46. 30 Ep. ii. 34. 
29 Ep. i. 51, 31 Ep. ii. 53. 


32 Ep. ii. 7. 3: ‘‘Dii patrii, facite gratiam neglecto- 
rum sacrorum! miseram famem pellite!’’ 


33 Ep. ii. 36; cf. Bloch, op. cit., pp. 217 f. 
34 Ep. i. 64. 
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worthy characteristic of their principal 
citizens: ‘‘deos magna pars veneratur.’’®® 

Other letters to correspondents whose 
names have not been preserved display 
equally well the pagan tone which is evi- 
dent in the work. Symmachus is revealed 
as a religious conservative not only in his 
unwillingness to allow the Vestals to erect 
a statue in honor of Praetextatus but also 
in his refusal to relax the rules governing 
the college of Vestals so that one of its 
members might be permitted to retire be- 
fore the expiration of the term appointed 
by law.** Most striking of all are two 
letters, addressed to government officials, 
in which Symmachus demanded the 
traditional penalty of living burial for an 
unfaithful Vestal.*’ Sentiments such as 
these would be decidedly out of place in a 
work edited for Christian readers. 

The attitude of the editors toward 
gladiatorial contests is likewise out of 
place if the work was intended for Chris- 
tians. The Letters of Symmachus were 
published at about the same time as the 
final prohibition of gladiatorial games by 
Honorius (404). Yet one of the reports of 
Symmachus to the emperors, written dur- 
ing his term as urban prefect, recounts the 
delight of the Roman populace when the 
emperors sent them Sarmatian prisoners 
of war for gladiatorial games: 

No longer are we inferior to the examples of 
antiquity. We have seen the sights which we 
used to read about with wonder: the lines of 
the conquered race led in chains, and those 
faces once so savage changed to a wretched 
pallor. This tribe, which used to fill us with 
dread, stood in the middle of the arena, sub- 
ject to our pleasure, and hands accustomed to 
barbarian arms were afraid of the gladiator’s 
weapons. Happy beyond measure the fortu- 
nate commander in that war, who, supported 
by the auspices of your divine clemency, ut- 
terly blotted out some of the enemy for the 

8 Ep. i. 3. 4, 


3% Ep. ix. 108, 109. 37 Ep. ix. 147, 148. 


J. A. McGeacny, Jr. 


security of the provinces, and reserved some 
for the pleasure of the people of Mars.** 


And Symmachus himself had to bear 
with philosophical resignation the fact 
that twenty-nine Saxon war prisoners 
given him by the emperor strangled 
one another in their cells rather than 
fight as gladiators in the quaestorian 
games of his son. Yet he comforted him- 
self with the thought that the number, 
though diminished, was still equal to that 
promised the people, “and I did not want 
my exhibition to be in any respect 
gaudy.’’8® The editors can hardly have 
been concerned with Christian readers 
when they included such material in the 
collection. 

In summary of the preceding discussion 
it may be said that the following facts 
afford proof that the Letters of Symma- 
chus were not edited for Christian read- 
ers: (1) The correspondents whose letters 
were deleted from the collection were ex- 
cluded not because of their pagan religion 
but because of their political opposition to 
the emperors of the family of Theodosius; 
some of the excluded correspondents 
were Christians.*° (2) The greater part of 
Symmachus’ correspondents were pagans, 
and much the larger number of letters was 
directed to pagans. In the Letters as pub- 
lished, the most important pagan leaders 
occupy prominent positions. (3) The 
great majority of the letters were colorless 
exercises in epistolary rhetoric and did not 
require editing to make them suitable for 
Christian readers; they were sent with 
equal ease and good feeling to Christians 
and pagans, who mingled freely in the 
society of Symmachus. Matters of real 
importance were usually not intrusted toa 
formal letter at all but were listed in a 


38 Relatio 47. 39 Ep. ii. 46. 


49Bloch (op. cit., p. 206, n.24) rightly states that the 
motive which led to the purging of the letters was 
political. 
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separate memorandum or left to the 
bearer for oral presentation. (4) The gen- 
eral tone of the Letters, whenever the 
author’s true religious feelings are al- 
lowed to show through the stilted phrases 
of formal rhetoric, is pagan in character 
and unsuitable for Christian readers. 

If Symmachus, father and son, did not, 
then, prepare the Letters for circulation 
among Christian readers, what purpose 
may they have had in mind? The son un- 
doubtedly wished to assure the continued 
fame of his father as an epistolographer, 
which had been so great even during his 
lifetime that unofficial copies of his letters 
circulated extensively among his friends 
and his letter-carriers were sometimes 
waylaid so that eager readers might take 
copies of Symmachusg’ letters from them.“ 
This very fact must have influenced both 
Symmachus and his son to prepare an 
official edition of the correspondence so 
that the reputation of the author might be 
protected from the danger of forgeries.” 
A further suggestion may be offered that 
the preparation of the Letters for publica- 
tion was a contribution of Symmachus 
to the literary renaissance by which the 
leaders of the pagan aristocracy were at- 
tempting to combat the thriving litera- 
ture of Christianity.** The age of Symma- 
chus was a period of great activity in the 
emendation of the texts of classical au- 

| Ep. ii, 48. 


“@ Ep. ii. 12. 1; Peter, Der Brief in der rim. Litt., 
p. 143. 

48 Cf. E. Lommatzsch, ‘“‘Litterarische Bewegungen 
in Rom im vierten und fiinften Jahrhundert n. Chr.,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Litteraturgeschichte, neue 
Folge, XV (1904), 177-92. 
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thors, since correct texts of the great 
pagan authors would aid the pagan aris- 
tocracy in their Kulturkampf. Thus the 
Symmachi and the Nicomachi were re- 
sponsible for the emendation of the com- 
plete text of Livy.‘* It was, moreover, an 
age of translations of pagan classics: 
Flavianus translated into Latin Philos- 
tratus’ Life of Apollonius of Tyana as an 
aid to the pagan cause.* Finally, pagan 
leaders were producing original works in 
an attempt to buttress their superior 
place in the cultural life of the Empire, 
once uncontested but now vigorously chal- 
lenged by Christian literature. Thus the 
Letters of Symmachus—polished examples 
of what the age considered best in epis- 
tolary style—would take their place along 
with such works as the Annales of Fla- 
vianus the Elder,** the Breviarium of 
Eutropius, the History of Ammianus 
Marcellinus,*” the Saturnalia of Macro- 
bius, the poems of Claudian, and perhaps 
the Historia Augusta, as literary supports 
of the proud position in the society of the 
Western Empire which the pagan aris- 
tocracy was striving valiantly, but un- 
successfully, to maintain. 

Davinson CoLLEGE 


44 Tbid., pp. 184-86. 

45 Cf. Sidonius FE p. viii. 3. 1; Bloch, op. cit., p. 220. 
Praetextatus translated Themistius’ paraphrase of the 
Analytics of Aristotle (Seeck, Symmachus, p. Ixxxvii 
and n. 395; Bloch, op. cit., p. 205). Naucellius trans- 
lated a work on the early institutions of Greek states, 
perhaps the Athenian Constitution of Aristotle (Sym- 
machus £ p. iii. 11). 

46 Peter, Hist. Rom. frag., pp. 
Gesch. d. rim. Litt., IV, 83. 

47 Thompson, op. cit., p. 17. 

48 Hartke, op. cit., pp. 161-68. 


367 f.; Schanz, 





THE SHORT FORMS OF THE TEXT OF DIOGENES LAERTIUS 


HERBERT S. LONG 


ESIDES the MSS that preserve, in 
whole or in part, the usual form of 
the text of Diogenes Laértius,! 

there are at least five MSS which contain 
short forms of the text. If the term 
“epitome” is reserved for a text that has 
been altered to some extent in the process 
of condensation, then two of these MSS 
contain epitomes; the other three, ex- 
cerpts.? The epitomes are found in two 
MSS of the thirteenth century: Codex 
Parisiensis suppl. gr. 134 [p],* fols. 195v— 
232v; and Codex Dionysiacus gr. 90 [d],* 
fols. 197v-238r. These two MSS also con- 
tain selections from Herodotus and Plu- 
tarch, preceding the epitome of Diogenes; 
and in both of them the selections from 
Diogenes trail off in a curious series of 
anecdotes about various worthies of antiq- 
uity, including Alexander the Great, Isoc- 
rates, Theocritus, and many others. In ad- 
dition, p contains selections from Philos- 
tratus’ Lives of the Sophists. Some trifling 
excerpts are contained in Codex Vatica- 
nus gr. 1144, fols. 211r-215v. But far more 
important than the latter is the volumi- 
nous collection of excerpts preserved in a 

1Our present knowledge about the MSS is con- 


veniently summarized by R. Hope, The Book of Dioge- 
nes Laértius (New York, 1930), pp. 12-21. 

2 This distinction between the epitomes and ex- 
cerpts is, of course, not absolute. The epitomator occa- 
sionally takes a passage verbatim from the full text, 
and the excerptor sometimes makes slight alterations. 


3 The letters in brackets will be used in this paper 
as the sigla of the MSS. See H. Omont, Inventaire som- 
maire des manuscrits du supplément grec de la biblio- 
théque nationale (Paris, 1883), p. 17; 2. 1. Aapwpés, 
“ *Avéxdora 'Arav@lopara Avoyévous rod Aaepriou,'’ Neds ‘EAAn- 
vourhwv, LIT (1906), 257-376, esp. 257 f., 263. [Hereafter 
cited as ‘‘Lambros."’} 

4S. P. Lambros, Catalogue of the Greek Manuscripts 
on Mount Athos, I (Cambridge, 1895), 328-32. 


(CassicaL PaitoLocy, XLIV, Ocropsr, 1949] 


thirteenth- or fourteenth-century MS, 
Codex Vaticanus gr. 96 [v],5 fols. 29v—88r; 
and in a copy of this MS, Codex Palatinus 
Vaticanus gr. 93 [w],® fols. 10v—41lv. In 
these two MSS the selections from Diog- 
enes are fourth in a series of thirteen sets 
of excerpts, including some excerpts from 
Philostratus’ Lives. Otherwise, the mate- 
rials included in dp and vw do not agree. 

The epitomes and the excerpts reflect 
a somewhat different bias on the part of 
their respective authors. Whoever was re- 
sponsible for the writing of v must have 
possessed some philosophical interests or 
expected such interests in the readers of 
his MS, for he begins his selections from 
Diogenes (after some prefatory matter) 
with excerpts from the doctrines of the 
Cyrenaics, Hegesiacs, Annicereans, Aca- 
demics, Stoics, Pyrrhoneans, and Epicu- 
reans, drawing on Diogenes’ doctrinal 
summaries.’ Next come the excerpts from 
the lives of the individual philosophers. 
Eighteen of the briefest of the 83° are 
omitted completely, and the remaining 65 
philosophers appear in the same order in 
the excerpts as in the complete text. These 
biographical excerpts are chiefly anec- 


5 Codices Vaticani Graeci recensuerunt Iohannes 
Mercati et Pius Franchi de’ Cavalieri, I (Rome, 1923), 
108 f. 

6H. Stevenson, Sr., Codices manuscripti Palatini 
Graeci bibliothecae Vaticanae (Rome, 1885), pp. 93 f.; 
Epicuri epistulae tres edidit P. Von der Miihll (Leip- 
zig, 1922), pp. vf. 

7 Diogenes Laértius ii. 86ff., 93 ff., 96 ff.; iii. 
67 ff.; vii. 117 ff.; ix. 69 ff.; x. 31 ff. [Hereafter cited as 
“DL,.’’} 

8 The vulgate text of Diogenes is divided into a 
preface and 82 sections, each of which presumably 
deals with one philosopher, but Theodorus (ii. 97-104) 
has, accidentally, not been separated from Aristippus, 
so there are really 83 lives. 
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dotes, with scarcely a doxographic state- 
ment in the lot. In the epitomes, on the 
other hand, philosophy is scarcely to be 
found, for the doctrinal summaries are 
omitted. 

There is a certain amount of minor edi- 
torial change in v, but much more in d 
and p. Besides condensations and outright 
omissions,® certain types of simplification 
occur frequently in the epitomes. Indirect 
discourse is generally changed to direct, 

MS p 

ovros (sc. Xikwv) brwmrevev del THY vijcov 
ta KiOepa kai édeyer, ‘‘eiBe yi) eyeydver, 7 
yevouern KareBv0iaOn.” Kal ei éreicOn Aapa- 
parw Réptns ouvéxew broeuerw tas vats &v 
Th now, Aw av H ‘EAAAds. borepov Hemi rv 
Tlekomovynotakay KatacTpePapevos THY vicov 
Nixias ppovpay éykaréornoev ’A@nvaiwy, Kai 
Taumo\Na Kaka Tovs Aakedatuovious dréOnxev. 


Curiously enough, d, p, and v add to 
the text of Diogenes as well as condensing 
it, for they all contain two anecdotes 
about Diogenes the Cynic that are not in- 
cluded in the vulgate text :” 


ayyeANouévov Pidimmov ws péAdo TH 
® The epitomes omit 45 of the 83 philosophers, in- 
cluding the 18 omitted in the excerpts. 

10 W. Headlam, ‘Transposition of Words in MSS,’’ 
CR, XVI (1902), 243-56. Headlam, of course, was in- 
terested primarily in the texts of Greek poets, but 
these epitomes give us a glimpse of what may have 
been a fairly common source of corruption in the texts 
of all ancient authors. Simplex ordo would be more dif- 
ficult to detect and remedy without the aid of meter, 
but Headlam suggests that it could be done in the 
orators, 


1 Fol, 198r, 1. 16, to fol. 198v, 1. 1, compared with 
the text of R. D. Hicks’s edition (‘‘Loeb”’ [1925]), 
p. 72, being parts of DL i. 71 and 72. 


” Text from Lambros, p. 351, ll. 6-22. In d, p, and 
v these anecdotes are preceded by a selection from 
vi. 69 and followed by one from vi. 76; but between 
these extremes (and, indeed, in the whole section on 
the Cynic Diogenes) there is nothing remotely re- 
sembling the two additional anecdotes. 
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Diogenes’ copious citations of sources are 
omitted, and words and phrases are 
glossed by other expressions that the epit- 
omator found easier. There are some in- 
stances of what Headlam called simplex 
ordo,'° the reduction of a complicated, es- 
pecially an interlocking, order of words to 
a simple one, often by putting adjectives 
next their nouns. The following passage 
from p" illustrates the method of the 
epitomator: 


VULGATE TEXT 


évdotdraros 5¢ wadvoTta mapa Tois “EdAnow 
éyévero mpoerray rept KvOnpwv tis vncov ris 
Aakwrikfs. Katapabav yap thy diow abrijs, 
“ete,” Edn, ‘“un eyeyover, } yevouevn KareBu- 
GicOn.” kai €b mpovvoncato. Anudparos pev 
yap guyas dv Aakedaipoviwy Réptn cvveBob- 
Aeuge Tas vais ovvexery Ev TH VNow KAY EadwKel 
H ‘EdXas, ef éweioOn Zepéns. borepov re Nixias 
éxi t&v TleXorovvnoiakay Katactpeyapevos 
Thv vijcov, ppovpay eykatéotncev ’APnvaiwr, 
Kal mdpumo\Xa rods 
breOnKe. 


Aakedatpovious Kaka 


Kopivém mpooBaddew Kai wavrwv mpds Epyors 
évTwY Kal TEepioTMpevwY, OUTOS TOV OiKElov 
miBov éxiduev. Epopévov dé twos “Orouv xapu, 
Avdyeves ; “Ort, én, mravtwy TradaiTwpoupe- 
vow, ue pndev movety Gromwov’ KuNiw yoov Tov 
miBov, undéy GAdo dtamparreo Par Exwv. 

wpatoy lidv perpakioy &TakTws avw Kal KaTW 
peramrndav avvexas, Edn’ 


Mnptévn, Taxa Kev oe, Kal OpxnoThy 
mep éovTa, 
éyxos Eudv KaTémavoe Siaptepes, ef 
oa’ €Badov rep. 
1 iAlxxov PV : Tod Bidixxov d 
4 dpopévou 5é twos AP : epopévwv 5 ry V 


8 xarw perarnddy AP : xatw depdpevor xal uetarnidy V 
10 Maptévn rv'tPy >: Mupsdvn dvman} 


The first of these anecdotes occurs, in 
its complete form, in Lucian Hist. conser. 
3; the version given in d, p, and v is con- 
densed by means of the usual simplifica- 
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tions and omissions. Presumably this an- 
ecdote originally stood in the margin of 
some ancestor of d, p, and v, into which it 
had been copied from Lucian by some 
reader, and was later introduced into the 
text and condensed in the same manner as 
the rest. It is less likely, but not impossi- 
ble, that the anecdote was taken from 
Lucian by Diogenes himself and that it 
was subsequently lost in all except the 
abbreviated MSS. This would imply a bi- 
partite stemma in which the complete and 
the abbreviated MSS were each descended 
from a common ancestor. This possibility, 
as we shall see, is supported by additional 
evidence. On the other hand, it is clear 
that Lucian was used little, if at all, by 
Diogenes, for his name does not occur a 
single time in the vulgate text. 

I have thus far been unable to locate 
the second anecdote, with its quotation of 
Iliad xvi. 617 f., in any place except the 
abbreviated MSS of Diogenes Laértius. 

The presence of these additional anec- 
dotes in d, p, and v establishes a presump- 
tion that the three MSS had a common 
ancestor, which we shall call ‘‘x.’’ The 
scribe of x either was enterprising enough 
to hunt out two new tales to insert in his 
text of Diogenes, or else he was working 
with an “eccentric”? MS of the complete 
text. Evidence will now be given that the 
second alternative is the correct one. 

The epitomes and excerpts show the 
philosophers arranged in the same order in 
which they appear in the full text; but 
within each separate life, the abbreviator 
may skip about in a capricious way. 
Either he took considerable trouble to re- 
arrange the anecdotes in an apparently 
aimless order, or he was working from a 
MS of Diogenes that had the anecdotes in 
a different order from any extant MS.'* 


13 At the present time I must make this statement 
with a slight reservation, for I have not yet seen quite 
all the known MSS. Those I have not seen, however, 
are among the MSS considered most recent. 


Since d, p, and v agree closely in order, the 
second alternative is again the more likely, 

Lambros has established the close rela- 
tionship between d and p:" they are, in 
fact, not two epitomes, but two MSS of 
the same epitome. Both are written on 
parchment leaves of the same size by the 
same scribe, as is quite clear from the 
striking identity of the hands.'® Yet d and 
p are far from being identical twins; ra- 
ther, p is a copy of d, corrected and 
brought more in line with the vulgate 
text.!® MS p corrects the spelling of d, par- 
ticularly in proper names,!” the accentua- 
tion, and the use of nu-movable; numer- 
ous phrases are omitted; and there are 
many slight, apparently aimless, changes 
of word order. 

It might be supposed that d was a very 
poor copy of p rather than the reverse, 
but two circumstances seem to me to im- 
ply very strongly that d is the older MS. 
First, phrases and even an anecdote or 
two that are in d are omitted in p. But it 
is far easier for a scribe to omit than to 
add. Second, in one passage of d!8 there is 
a blank space for about ten letters, such 
as scribes leave when they find a blank in 
their archetype or suspect a lacuna; but p 
has no such blank. It is much easier to 
suppose that such a gap was closed up be- 
cause the scribe could not fill it than that 
he introduced this blank into an appar- 
ently incorrupt passage. It therefore ap- 
pears likely that p was copied from d and 
from some other MS, the identity or affili- 
ations of which cannot yet be decided. 

The relationship of dp and v is a com- 
plex one, for we find in various passages 


14 Lambros, pp. 263 and 373. 

8 Ibid., pp. 263-65, and the two plates included 
after p. 264. 

18 Lambros (p. 373) makes the far more difficult 
and curious suggestion that the scribe copied out the 
same set of excerpts from two different MSS. 


17 Cf. Mnpiéyn in the additional anecdotes quoted 
above. 


18 Lambros, p. 323, ll. 17 f., and apparatus. 
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that d, p, and v all agree or all disagree or 
that d and v agree against p, or d and p 
against v, or v and p against d. A collation 
of the first three books in these three MSS 
indicates that v agrees with d oftener than 
with p. The final word cannot be said un- 
til all the known MSS are collated, a task 
which I now have in hand; but it is possi- 
ble to make a number of preliminary 
observations. 

First, there is no passage in dp that 
does not occur in the much more volumi- 
nous v; and this statement includes, as we 
have seen, the two additional anecdotes 
about Diogenes the Cynic. Not only that, 
but the anecdotes included in dp appear in 
the same order as in v (where they are 
mingled with many others), except that, a 
dozen times or so, two successive anec- 
dotes in d are reversed with respect to the 
order in v. Thus a decided connection 
appears between the excerpts and the 
epitome. 

Second, in vi. 22, d and p break off 
after the words pov Oeacdyevos diatpéxovra 
and proceed immediately to the next an- 
ecdote, leaving the sentence incomplete. 
In v the same three words occur but are 
followed by a space for six or seven letters. 
Not only does this make it almost certain 
that d and v are descended from a com- 
mon source, in view of the fact that they 
draw on a common fund of anecdotes, but 
the indication of the lacuna by a blank in 
v shows that, with respect to this passage 
at least, v is closer to the common arche- 
type than d, which has closed up the 
blank. 

Third, the nature of the connection be- 
tween d and v can be made yet more pre- 
cise because of a strange passage in dp. At 
the beginning of the epitome of Solon’s 
life, dp read: Zodwv 5’ereyev" os Gv Epavous 
eloeveykys Tots yovedot, To’s alTo’s mpoadexou 
Tapa Tav TEeKYWY. OUTOS THY seodxOeav 


The second 


cionynoato "A@nvaiows. .. . 


of these sentences is the first sentence 
of the complete life of Solon,!® except 
that odros has been substituted for the 
words Lodwv ’EEnkecridov Dadapinos rparov 
ev... ; but the first sentence corre- 
sponds to nothing in the complete life of 
Solon.”® It is taken, as a matter of fact, 
from the life of Thales,” except, of course, 
for the addition of the words Lddwy 
5’€kevev. One may well ask how an apo- 
phthegm of Thales found its way into the 
life of Solon. 


The answer to this question is to be 
found in v. In v the philosophers’ names 
are often not given at the beginnings of 
their sections. The philosopher is referred 
to as odros in the text, while his name is 
placed in the margin in letters a full line 
and a half high, for convenience of refer- 
ence;” and the lives of the philosophers 
are usually written continuously instead 
of being separated by blank lines. Thus 
the account of Solon in v begins: otros ri 
cecaxGeav elonynoato..., With the ru- 
bric godwv in the margin. 


Now, it happens that the last excerpt in 
v from thelife of Thales is the apophthegm, 
os av épavous eicevéyxys Tots yovetot, Tovs 
airov’s mpocdéxov mapa trav rexvwv. If the 
rubric in v had been somewhat larger or 
placed somewhat higher, a scribe copying 
v would suppose that ois ay épavous xr. 
was the beginning of Solon’s life instead of 
the end of Thales’, and, accordingly, he 
would add the words Zodwy 5’éreyev, if he 
was writing a MS (such as d) that had the 
philosophers’ names in the text, rather 
than in the margin. But the rubric in v is 
neither too large nor too high; and, be- 


19 DL i. 45. 


20 Lambros (pp. 261 and 269) did not identify this 
sentence. 


2 DL i. 37. 


22 It should be noted that the rubrics are a neces- 
sary part of v and not merely an addition for the sake 
of easy reference. 
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sides, v is probably not so old a MS as d.?8 
It is therefore almost certain that d was 
copied from an abbreviated text with ru- 
brics in the margins and, in view of the 
other circumstances, from an ancestor of 
v.24 It is noteworthy that d retains the 
ovros that must have begun the life of 
Solon in its archetype. 

Our MSS can now be arranged in a 
stemma. In this diagram, x represents an 





| 

| 
v ¢ xX 
| | 

p 


Ww 


unidentified (and presumably lost) abbre- 
viated MS, the common ancestor of v and 
d; and X represents an unidentified MS 
used in “correcting” d. Collation of all the 
MSS may enable me to identify X and 
might reveal the existence of MSS be- 
tween x and v or x and d, or even the an- 
cestry of x itself. The connections of this 
stemma with that of the complete MSS 
will also become clear. 

Furthermore, it appears possible to 
date x. While d is written, as Lambros 
says,”* in a neat hand of the early thir- 
teenth century, it contains some vestiges 
of the earlier MS from which it was 


23 On the dates of these MSS see nn. 3, 4, and 5. 


24 Hence I cannot agree with Von der Miihll, loc. 
cit. (n. 6), that dis a copy of v. The numerous disagree- 
ments of d and v are also against it. 


281t is clear that x, which ordered the text of 
Diogenes differently from the complete MSS, repre- 
sents a separate recension of the text. The eccentric 
order of x was based on some sort of choice and could 
not possibly have resulted from the mechanical dis- 
location of columns, folios, or gatherings; for (1) the 
dislocated passages are of various lengths, (2) the dis- 
located passages appear at various distances from their 
usual positions and from one another, and (3) the re- 
sulting text makes perfect sense. I am unable to sug- 
gest any principle on which the eccentric recension 
was ordered, nor can I date it. But I think it not im- 
possible that it may have come from Diogenes himself 
(cf. G. Pasquali, ‘‘Edizioni originali e varianti di 
autore,’’ Storia della tradizione e critica del testo 
(Florence, 1934], chap. vii). 


% See n. 3. 


copied, chief among which are some angu- 
lar breathings?’ and instances of the uncial 
forms of the letters 6, y, 6, 7, and 7 
mingled with the much more usual minus- 
cule forms.’® It is probable, therefore, that 
X was written in the tenth century, during 
the Byzantine renaissance that began 
during the reign of Constantine Porphyro- 
genitus.”* This conjecture is supported, 
through an entirely independent line of 
reasoning, by De Stefani’s study of the 
various excerpts of Aelian’s Historia 
animalium, one set of which happens to be 
the eleventh item in v.*° 

That x was written in Byzantine times 
is also clear from the glosses common to v 
and d.*! Among these glosses, the verbs 
are particularly revealing. Almost with- 
out exception, when d and v show a differ- 
ent verb from that found in the vulgate, 
the latter will be found to have died out in 
spoken Modern Greek, while the verb in 
the abbreviated texts is still in use or has 
become obsolete only in modern times.” 


27 V. Gardthausen, Griechische Palaeographie, II 
(2d ed.; Leipzig, 1913), 386-88. 


28 Tbid., pp. 207-25. 29 Lambros, p. 258. 

30 KE. L. de Stefani, ‘‘Gli excerpta della ‘Historia 
animalium’ di Eliano,’’ Studi italiani, XII (1904), 
145-80, esp. 170. 

3t A number of these glosses in d and v agree with 
items in Suidas, for example: 











DL Vulgate Epitome Suidas, s.v. 
 ) ae éteraverar doxrpaterbar éerafdpevos 
Gy" | Rae elaéppnoev é5éEaro elapphoew 
ee xarkorpepev redeuvTav kaTaorpipw 








32 In the following examples the numbers in the last 
column refer to the sections of A. N. Jannaris’ Histori- 
cal Greek Grammar (London, 1897). The secondary 
tenses of ¢nui and Aéyw are usually replaced by etzov in 
d, p, and v. 




















DL Vulgate Epitome Jann. 
(Re eee ow jhouxatw 723; 996. 244 
i ee Aéyw elxov 976>; 996. 151, 2 
Se | ee roveiobat mwowveiv 1478; 1484 
P50 éEeXdaoar adiixey ; . 75 
i ae dvarweuwe dvadepe 996. 203, 293 
eer Ot too 85 
ii. 82. Snrdpev Snrodper 850> 
iv. 49 wempackw TwrO 996. 214 
vi. 43. apeidn aredtOn 936, 937 
vi. 46. 7p pn x pogoip 996. 192 
vi. 50. xpnuvav xpepav 996. 140 
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The usage of prepositions, too, supports a 
Byzantine date for x.** 

Lambros lists some excellent readings 
in dp,** which were not used or even con- 
sidered in the latest edition of the vul- 
gate.*> The much larger portions of text 


33 For example: 











DL Vulgate Epitome Jann. 
i, 102..| b%d rod Tédwvos | mapa Tdd\wvos 1628 
vi. 55 .| éxi riv Onpay els Ohpav 1491; 1583 


vi. 94..| é dirocodia xara didogodlay 1564; 1590 














34 Pp. 261 f.; see also pp. 374-76. 


given in v have been used only in Delatte’s 
edition of the life of Pythagoras.* A criti- 
cal edition that will have to be based on 
MSS of which most, if not all, are de- 
teriores can ill afford to neglect v and d, for 
x seems to have been a good MS. 
YALE COLLEGE 

35 Hicks, op. cit., p. xl. This is not to be wondered 


at, for Dr. Hicks, being blind, was entirely dependent 
upon readers. 

3% A. Delatte, ‘‘La Vie de Pythagore de Diogéne 
Laérce,’’ Mémoires, Académie Royale de Belgique, 
classe des lettres ..., deuxiéme sér., Tome XVII, 
Fasc. 2 (Brussels, 1922), pp. 66, 72. 





THREE ACCOUNTING TERMS OF ROMAN EGYPT 


VERNE B. SCHUMAN 


HE terms 74 tpocdiaypadoyeva (“the 

extra payments”), 2 dpaxyual al Kail 

x dpaxyai (“x drachmas which are 
also x drachmas”), and purapai dpaxpai 
(“dirty drachmas’’), frequently found in 
tax receipts and tax accounts of Roman 
Egypt, have been so troublesome to 
papyrologists in the past that a logical, 
consistently workable explanation of them 
merits a brief presentation before a final, 
detailed publication appears.' Briefly 
stated, the interpretation set forth here 
is that one of these terms was used when 
taxes, payable on the 29-obol tetradrachm 
basis but calculated on a 6-obol drachma 
basis, were not paid in tetradrachms but 
in various combinations of coins.? Some of 
the confusion caused by drachmas of 
different values was thereby obviated. 

The basis of the present theory is pro- 
vided by P Lond., 131, a farm account of 
A.D. 78-79, through its treatment of the 
different types of drachmas. In lines 166— 
67 appears the entry xa(Axod) fae = al ap- 
y(upiov) [as] r&[v] [5 dBor(Gv) xO d&py(vpiov) 

1 Up to the present time the writer's study of these 
terms and their relationship to the money of Egypt 
indicates that a 29-obol tetradrachm and a 7-obol 
drachma existed from as early as 5 B.c. down to a.p. 
205, and that the tetradrachm during that period was 
the standard on which taxes were paid. Furthermore, 
the manner of recording payments of land and certain 
other taxes in the Karanis tax rolls is found to be a 
variant of the at xai formula. 

Other theories need not be discussed here, but gen- 
eral treatments of the terms and the problems in- 
volved may be found in Wallace, Tazation in Egypt 
from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, 1938), pp. 
324-29, 437, 486-87, and the references cited there; 
also West and Johnson, Currency in Roman and 


Byzantine Egypt (Princeton, 1944), particularly chaps. 
iii-iv. 

2 These combinations might include 29-obol tetra- 
drachms, 7-obol drachmas, 6-obol drachmas, obols and 
chalci. 


fSoa—* (“of copper 85 drachmas, 2 obols, 

which, in silver at the rate of 29 obols to 4 

drachmas, equal 71 drachmas, 1 obol of 

silver”). The reduction of the amount to 

obols permits the following calculation: 

85 drachmas, 2 obols of copper at 6 obols 

to the drachma equal 512 obols; 512 

obols equal 71 drachmas, 1 obol of silver 

at 29 obols to the tetradrachm. 

512 + 29 obols = 17 tetradrachms (68 dr.), 
19 obols 

71 drachmas, 1 obol — 68 drachmas = 3 
drachmas, 1 obol 

19 obols = 3 drachmas, 1 obol 

18 obols = 3 drachmas 


But 18 obols can only be 3 drachmas of 
copper. In other words, the only way to 
arrive at the sum of 71 drachmas, 1 obol is 
to take the term (symbol) ‘‘drachma” in 
the final amount as indicating two types 
of drachma (although specifically stated to 
be silver) between which the scribe felt no 
need to differentiate at this point, since to 
him the reckoning was obvious from the 
coins involved. Furthermore, a system of 
symbols adapted to the 6-obol drachma 
offered no other way of expressing 18 
obols. 

In this document as well as in many 
others is found a drachma of 7 obols.! 
Therefore, one might expect to find 29- 
obol tetradrachms, 7-obol drachmas, and 
6-obol drachmas in various combinations. 
And such combinations do occur. For ex- 

’ The following symbols are used: § = dpaxuh; x = 


5ixadxor ; Co = hurwBercov; — = dBortds; = = dtBodov; 
F = rerpwBodov; F = mevtwBodor. 
4E.g., P Lond., 131, 373, 417; P Ozxy., 1049, late 


2d cent., 9v., 3d cent.; O Strass., 682; 722; 737, all 
2d cent.; P Fay., 102, ca. a.p. 105. 
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ample, in P Lond., 1177, 73, a.p. 113, 
2,000 obols are equated with 276 drach- 
mas. A combination of tetradrachms and 
7-obol drachmas is necessary here: 

272 drachmas (68 tetradr.) = 1,972 obols 


4 drachmas (at 7 ob.) 28 obols 


276 drachmas = 2,000 obols 


In P Teb., 589, 1st century, 24 drach- 
mas, 25 obols are subtracted from 36 
drachmas, 5 obols, with the remainder 
given as 8 drachmas, 7 obols. Regarding 
the 7 obols, the editors state, ‘apparently 
an error for 4 obols.”” West and Johnson 
observe that the calculation ‘‘is correct on 
the basis of a 27-obol tetradrachm.’’® 
Both these interpretations may be proved 
incorrect, and the accountant is still 
shown to be right if the two amounts are 
considered to be made up of more than 
one type of drachma, ‘ as follows: 


36 drachmas, 5 obols equal 
28 7{-obol drachmas (7 tetradr.) = 203 obols 


4 7-obol drachmas = 28 obols 
4 6-obol drachmas = 24 obols 
5 obols = 5obols 


36 drachmas, 5 obols 260 obols 


This is equivalent to 
28 7}-obol- drachmas (7 tetradr.) = 203 obols 








4 7-obol drachmas = 28 obols 
4 7}-obol drachmas (4 6-ob. dr. 

+ 5ob.) = 29 obols 
36 drachmas = 260 obols 


and therefore to 


32 7}-obol drachmas (8 tetradr.) = 232 obols 
28 obols = 28 obols 





32 drachmas, 28 obols = 260 obols 


5 Op. cit., p. 47, n. 6. 


6 For general treatments of the coinage of Egypt in 
which theories differing from those expressed here are 
found, see Mommsen, “Zum igyptischen Miinzwe- 
sen,”’ Archiv fir Papyrusforschung, I (1900), 273-84; 
Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, I, 725-38; Wilcken, 
Grundziige, pp. lxi-lxvi; West and Johnson, op. cit. 
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Therefore, the original 36 drachmas, 5 
obols are equal to 32 drachmas, 28 obols. 
24 drachmas, 25 obols equal 





8 7}-obol drachmas (2 tetradr.) = 58 obols 
16 7-obol drachmas = 112 obols 
25 obols = 25 obols 

24 drachmas, 25 obols = 195 obols 


This is equivalent to 


8 7}-obol drachmas (2 tetradr.) = 58 obols 
16 73-obol drachmas (16 7-ob. dr. 

+ 4 ob.) = 116 obols 

21 obols (25 ob. — 4 ob.) = 21 obols 





24 drachmas, 21 obols 195 obols 


ll 


Therefore, the origina] 24 drachmas, 25 
obols are equal to 24 drachmas, 21 obols. 
Since both sums are now on the 7}-obol 
basis, the subtraction is: 

32 drachmas, 28 obols 

24 drachmas, 21 obols 





8 drachmas, 7 obols 


When the term “‘drachma” and its sym- 
bol indicated either 6 obols, 7 obols, or 
7% obols, it was almost impossible to 
differentiate between these coins in writ- 
ing except through the use of qualifying 
terms. But difficulty arose here because 
the 7-obol drachma was considered silver 
as well as the tetradrachm (29 ob., ie., 
4 X 7;).7 One alternative, used by the 
scribe of P Lond., 1177, cited above, was 
to reduce everything to obols; but in the 
case of large amounts this was impractical. 
Of course, in using the coins there was no 
trouble. At sight their value was apparent, 
and they could be kept in separate 
containers. 

The difficulty in keeping accurate rec- 
ords of tax payments with such a system 
is immediately apparent. To obviate this 
confusion, government Officials of certain 
localities employed one of three terms, 
Ta mpocdiiaypadoyeva (“the extra pay- 

1 P Lond., 131, 352, 417. 
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ments”), x dpaxual at kai x dpaxyai (“x 
drachmas which are also x drachmas’’), 
and purapai dpaxuai (“dirty drachmas’’).® 
Since taxes were paid on the tetradrachm 
basis (73 ob. to the drachma),® payments 
with tetradrachms caused no trouble. But 
if payments were not made in tetra- 
drachms but in a variety of coins, the 
account and receipt could be made to 
show this by having them read x dpaxyai 
at kal x dpaxyai, the first amount in- 
dicating the nominal value of the coins 
paid, the second, the sum credited. For ex- 
ample,'® Theb. O, 34, a.p. 109, containing 
a receipt for partial payment of the dike 
tax, has [B Fo xX at cal fB Ax. The sec- 
ond sum, 2 drachmas, 4 obols, 2 chalci, re- 
duced to chalci at 8 to the obol, equals 150 
chalci. Therefore, the first sum—2 drach- 
mas, 53 obols, 2 chalci—must equal 150 
chalci, as follows: 


ScHUMAN 
1 7-obol drachma = 56 chalci 
1 6-obol drachma = 48 chalci 
5} obols = 44 chalci 
2 chalei = 2chalci 


2 drachmas, 5} obols, 2 chalci = 150 chalci 


Theb. O, 32, a.D. 68, also containing a re- 
ceipt for partial payment of the dike tax, 
has fy— at kai <f)B Fo’. The second 
sum—2 drachmas, 53 obols—equals 160 
chalci. Therefore, the first sum—3 drach- 
mas, 1 obol—must equal 160 chalci: 
1 7-obol drachma = _ 56 chalci 
2 6-obol drachmas = 96 chalci 
1 obol = 8 chalei 





3 drachmas, 1 obol = 160 chalci 


The term 7a mpocditaypadoyeva was 
used in indicating the number of chalci 
necessary to make a 6-obol drachma or a 
7-obol drachma equivalent to a 7} one. 


That is, the mpocdiaypadoyeva on a 6-obol drachma (48 chalci) were 10 chalci, on a 
7-obol drachma (56 chalci), 2 chalci. To illustrate: O Strass., 55, a.pD. 15, a receipt for 
the dike tax has fo F kai rpocdiaypaddpeva d8ordods dbo jyroBé\vov. Six drachmas, 4 obols 


equal 380 chalci; 23 obols equal 20 chalci. 
5 7-obol drachmas = 280 chalci rpocd:aypaddopeva 10 chalci 
1 6-obol drachma = 48 chalci tpocd:aypaddueva 10 chalei 
4 obols = $32 — 

—_— — 20 chalei 
6 drachmas, 4 obols = 360 chalci 

mpocdiaypadoueva =. 20 chal 

Total 380 chalei 


or 
4 7}-obol drachmas (1 tetradr.) = 
2 6-obol drachmas 
4 obols = 


6 drachmas, 4 obols = 
Tpocb.aypadoueva 





Total 


8 These three terms were also used with obols and 
may be explained in a similar way. This interpretation, 
which is too lengthy for presentation here, is based 
upon the conception that the lead tokens which have 
been found bore the same relation to copper obols that 
copper drachmas did to silver ones, the lead obol being 
valued at 6 chalci. 


232 chalci (no rpocd:aypadopeua) 
96 chalci zpoo. 20 chalci 
32 chalci 


360 chalei 
20 chalei 


380 chalei 


® This is indicated by P Mich., 223, 224, and 225. 
See West and Johnson, op. cit., pp. 47, 53, 58. 


10 This and the following examples were selected 
because in them the terms apply only to drachmas of 
different values. 








1 poc 
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P Fay., 355, a.p. 122, a receipt for payment of the poll tax, reads: Aaoy(padias) fx 
rpoa(dtaypadopyeva) —t. Twenty drachmas equal 1,160 chalci; 10 obols equal 80 chalci. 


12 7}-obol drachmas (3 tetradr.) 


8 6-obol drachmas 


20 drachmas 


= 696 chalci (no rpoc.) 
384 chalci zpoc. 80 chalci 


= 1,080 chalei 


Tpocd.aypadoueva 80 chalei 
Total 1,160 chalei 
The term jpumapai dpaxyai (“dirty 6-ob. dr., 50). To cite one other example 


drachmas’’) also was used to indicate pay- 
ments not made with tetradrachms. In 
other words, only the tetradrachm was 
apyipiov Kabapov." To illustrate the use 
of this term: WO, 538, a.p. 129, a receipt 
for partial payment of the dike and bath 
taxes, has purapas f érra Ax. Seven drach- 
mas, 5 obols, 2 chalci equal 448 chalci. 
This payment might have been made in 
either of two ways without using any coin 
smaller than a drachma: 


8 7-obol drachmas = 448 chalci 
or 

7 6-obol drachmas = 336 chalci 

2 7-obol drachmas = 112 chalci 


Total 448 chalci 


This amount, of course, might have been 
written fy at cal f¢ Ax if paid in 7-obol 
drachmas, or f@ ai cai f¢ Fx if paid with 
seven 6-obol drachmas and two 7-obol 
drachmas. Using mpocdiiaypaddyeva, with 
the payment made in 7-obol drachmas, the 
reading would be {[¢ Fx mpocdiaypaddpeva 
(on 7 dr.) —o& x (14 chalci). If payment 
were made with two 7-obol drachmas and 
seven 6-obol drachmas, the receipt would 
read f¢ FX mpocdiaypaddpeva facx (54 
chalci; on the two 7-ob. dr., 4; on the five 


11 See O Strass., 280, a.p. 134, where both dpyipiov 
xafapdv and purapal Spaxuai occur. 


with purapal dpaxyai, WO, 531, a.v. 123, 
a receipt for payment of the dike and 
other taxes, has pur(apas) [¢ Ax. Seven 
drachmas, 4 obols, 2 chalci equal 440 
chalci: 

7 7-obol drachmas = 392 chalci 

1 6-obol drachma = 48 chalci 


Total 440 chalei 
or 


8 6-obol drachmas = 384 chalci 
1 7-obol drachma = _ 56 chalci 


Total 440 chalci 


To recapitulate, ra mpocdiiaypadduera, 
x Spaxyal at Kai x dpaxpuai and purapai 
dpaxuat were terms used to indicate that 
payments were made in coins other than 
tetradrachms, the standard on which 
taxes were paid. They were evidence both 
to the collector and to the taxpayer of a 
difference between the nominal value of 
the coins used and the amount credited. 
However, if a person paid his taxes in 
tetradrachms, the money was not “dirty” 
(puvrapos), required no extra payments 
(ra mpocdiiaypadoueva), and could not be 
equated with another sum (a? kai). 
Consequently, in the localities in which 
these terms were used, many receipts are 
found which do not contain them. 
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DEFAMATION AND THE LAW UNDER SULLA 


ROBERT J. M. LINDSAY 


T Is now widely accepted that the 
Twelve Tables, in the law referring to 
occentatio,' originally forbade hurtful 

magic charms and that the application to 
defamatory poetry was a later evolution 
or perversion;? the word occentare had 
been confused in Plautus’ plays* with the 
Roman practice of flagitatiot or, more 
probably, the Greek comastic serenade;® 
and this confusion may have helped to 
confirm the new adaptation of the 
Twelve Tables law. Common-sense con- 
siderations,® as well as research,’ support 
the theory that occentatio originally 
meant ‘‘magic,” “sorcery”; but there 
are still supporters of the older view® 
that defamation was meant, held, of 


1 Cic. Rep. iv. 10 (Aug. CD ii. 12): ‘‘ Duodecim tabu- 
lae, cum perpaucas res capite sanxissent, in his hanc 
quoque sanciendum putauerunt, si quis occentauisset 
siue carmen condidisset quod infamiam faceret flagi- 
tiumue alteri’’ (cf. also Hor. Sat. ii. 1. 82). 


2 There is considerable literature on this point; see, 
e.g., Beckmann, Zauberei u. Recht usw. (Osnabriick, 
1923); and RE, s.vv. ‘‘occentatio,”’ ‘‘obvagulatio,”’ 
‘“Tabulae duodecim.”’ For the idea of a gradual evolu- 
tion see Hendrickson, AJP, XLVI (1925), 101: or, of 
a perversion in time of crisis, Frank, AJP, XLVIII 
(1927), 105, suggesting the era of the Punic Wars, al- 
though I doubt whether it can be connected with 
Naevius’ case with any certainty. 

3Curc. 145; Merc. 408; Pers. 569; Stichus 572 
(doubtful). 

‘ Usener, “‘Italische Volksjustiz,’’ Rh. Mus., LVI 
(1901), 1. 

’ Hendrickson, Hermes, LXI (1926), 79; and CP, 
XX (1925), 289. 

6 Especially the severity of the capital penalty and 
the odd emphasis on verse defamation—even granting 
that verse is an older form than prose. The separate 
mention of prose and verse in later codes (e.g., Gaius 
iii. 220) is probably due in some measure to the law 
under consideration. 

7In particular, note the resemblance of this law to 
those on sorcery quoted in Pliny NH xxviii. 2. 10. 17- 
18; cf. also Beckmann, op. cit. 

8 Fraenkel, Gnomon, I (1925), 85; Momigliano, 
JRS, XXXII (1942), 121. 


course, by Mommsen (Strafrecht, p. 800 
and n. 2). 

As I have already stated,° it cannot be 
proved that this law was applied to 
Naevius, whose fate!® may have resulted 
from extra-legal threats; his imprisonment 
by the triwmuzri may have been carried 
out under a mere discretionary power, on 
a charge of, say, “disturbing public 
order.” 

The suppression of most forms of popu- 
lar comedy in 115 B.c. by the censors” was 
probably another discretionary action not 
based on any specific criminal charge. It is 
thus unwise to seek in either of these inci- 
dents evidence on the actual law of 
defamation. 

In the lawsuits of Lucilius and Accius" 
against mimes who had used their names 
on the stage,’ the charge preferred is 
iniuria: i.e., the act of defamation could 
now be treated as a matter for personal 


» Above, n. 3. 


10 Gell. iii. 3. 15; cf. Kroll, ‘‘Der Tod des Naevius,” 
Hermes, LXVI (1931), 469. 

11 On their police functions see Pl. Amph. 155; in 
the case of Naevius they may well have been mere 
tools of the Metelli. 

12 Cassiodorus, year 639 a.v.c.; Leo, Rém. Lit., I, 
373, n. 5. The reason seems unknown, but allegedly 
improper political references are a likely cause: the 
popular drama had a generally bad record (cf. Tac. 
Ann. iv. 14. 4). 

13 Herenn. i. 14. 24; ii. 13. 19; see also Leo, op. cit., 
p. 373, n. 4; Reynolds, CQ, XX XVII (1943), 37. 

14 Nominare is used of Accius’ complaint; laedere of 
Lucilius’. The use of different words may be for varia- 
tion, and nominare can imply abusiveness (Pl. Most. 
587); but it is possible that mere mention from the 
stage gave grounds for action. Incidentally, Lucilius 
lost his case—possibly owing to his having lampooned 
the judge (L. Robinson, Freedom of Speech in the 
Roman Republic (Baltimore, 1940], an important work 
on this subject); cf. Hirschfeld, Hermes, VIII (1874), 
468, as against Cichorius, Untersuch. zu Lucilius (Ber- 
lin, 1908), p. 59. 
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legal redress,!® independently of its pun- 
ishment as an offense against social order, 
to which the Twelve Tables (interpreted) 
law was directed. But as to the time when 
the transfer to a civil category (or the 
additional right to civil action) appeared 
there is no more precise evidence. By 
Paulus’ own day the idea of defamation as 
a crime against public order was one dear 
to the imperial heart; but we should not 
take his remarks on this matter'® as reveal- 
ing the intentions of the legislators of the 
Twelve Tables. 

With these preliminary considerations 
in mind—necessarily condensed, as a 
fully documented and detailed discussion 
would be out of proportion to the main 
theme—let us now consider the legal posi- 
tion during the course of the Sullan 
regime. 

1. The Twelve Tables law on occentatio 
existed, almost certainly in the emended 
or glossed form quoted by Cicero, since 
any recent change in the wording of a le- 
gal formula would have been known, at 
least to those who dealt with the law; and, 
however corrupt the text of the Twelve 
Tables had become, it was surely stabi- 
lized long before Cicero, who tells us that 
as a boy he learned the Tables by heart— 
doubtless a long-established practice, but 
then, he says, dying out.!” 

1’ Regarding the civil action based on the Twelve 
Tables, cf. Paul. Sent. v. 4. 6: ‘‘iniuriarum actio aut 
lege aut more aut mixto iure introducta est. Lege xii 
Tabularum de famosis carminibus.’’ Paulus may be 
speaking of his own times (under Julius Severus, early 
third century a.p.); but, as the actio iniuriarum was, in 
fact, used in the Accius-Lucilius lawsuits, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that this derivation was ac- 


cepted in these (pre-Sullan) days. See further on this 
passage n. 19, below. 


16 Paul. v. 4. 15: “interest enim rei publicae dis- 
ciplinae opinionem uniuscuiusque a turpi carminis 
infamia uindicare.’’ Note the emphasis on carmen, 
which, even in Tacitus (Ann. ii. 69. 5; cf. Suet. Calig. 
3), could still be used of incantation-verses (cf. 
Mommsen, op. cit., p. 795). 


17 Legg. ii. 59; Warde Fowler, Social Life at Rome in 


the Age of Cicero (London, 1908), p. 179; Cowell, Cic. 
and the Rom. Republic (London, 1948), p. 153. 
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2. A process for damages by defamation 
as a form of iniuria was permissible, pre- 
sumably based on the Twelve Tables.'® 

3. Paulus, after the passage quoted in 
note 15, proceeds presently to a discussion 
of iniuria under the Lex Cornelia,!® from 
which it seems reasonably clear that the 
case of defamation is not in his mind. 

4. But Sulla may have used the Lex 
Remmia,” or something similar, to curb 
the license of the lawcourts; this is the 
most natural inference from a passage in a 
letter from Cicero to Ap. Clodius Pulcher, 
who had just been acquitted of treason 
(an alternative charge might have been 
ambitus). Cicero says (Fam. iii. 11. 2): 
“alterum [sc. ambitum] non attigisti; 
alteram [sc. maiestatem, here taken 
literally = ‘the honor of the state’) 
auxisti; uerumtamen est maiestas, etsi 
Sulla uoluit ne in quemuis impune decla- 
mari liceret; ambigua uero ita apertam 
uim habet....”?! The words ‘‘uerumta- 


18 See above, nn. 13, 14, 15. 


19 Paul. v. 4. 7-8: ‘‘Moribus, quoties factum pro 
qualitate sui arbitrio iudicis aestimatum congruentis 
poenae supplicio uindicatur. (8) Mixto iure iniuriarum 
actio ex lege Cornelia constituitur, quoties quis pulsa- 
tur etc.’’ This appears to take up ‘‘aut more aut mixto 
iure”’ from sec. 6 (cf. n. 15, above). But there is no fur- 
ther reference to defamation in the causes permitted 
for actio iniuriarum. True, we are at liberty to weigh 
the probabilities, but there is here no evidence that the 
Lex de iniuriis of Sulla was concerned with defama- 
tion. Momigliano (loc. cit., n. 8, above) holds this view; 
nor does Mommsen, I think, definitely connect this 
law with defamation in its original intention (cf. op. 
cit., pp. 784 ff., esp. 794-95), but he does note the 
transference of defamation to the category of causes 
for civil action. It should be remembered that it may 
still have remained a cause for criminal proceedings 
also, if the state wished to act. 

20 De calumniatoribus, forbidding unprovable legal 
charges (Cic. Rosc. Am. 19. 55). 

217 have given the reading of the Cod. Mediceus. 
The Cod. Parisinus (‘‘et sic silla uoluit’’) and Cod. 
Harleianus (‘‘et sic si illa proprium nomen fuit illa 
uoluit’’) are obviously corrupt, the latter apparently 
incorporating a scholar’s note about a proper name. 
The Mediceus may be corrupt but, as we shall see, will 
translate practically as it stands; after auzisti, Men- 
delssohn conjectures ueteratorium; Hirschfeld, wafrum; 
Lambinus reads: ‘‘uerum tamen ea est maiestas, ut 
Sulla uoluit, ut in... .’’ Purser in the ‘‘Oxford Classi- 
cal Texts’’ has ‘‘fort. ‘etsi S. noluit, utin...,’’’ and 
the first Tyrrell and Purser ed. gives ‘‘ea est .. . etsi 
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men... liceret,’’? unemended, could bear 
this meaning: “yet it 7s treason (with 
which you have been charged),” although 
Sulla wished that there should not be 
license for haranguing with impunity 
against everyone and anyone.” If we 
read ea est, we must alter ne to ut (consec- 
utive): “treason is of such a nature as to 
give license .. .”; if we wish to preserve 
the idea that Sulla objected to such li- 
cense, we must change woluzt into noluit 
(as did Tyrrell and Purser, Ist ed.) and 
prefix the concessive ets? (rather than the 
ut of Lambinus) for better sense. Lambi- 
nus’ “ut S. uoluit,” coupled with “im- 
pune,” would perhaps suggest that Sulla 
revoked the Lex de calumniatoribus—a 
most improbable move, which would have 
been rather barefaced and might have cut 
both ways! 

Now if we read “‘(ea) est maiestas.. . 
ut in quemuis...,” it could not mean 
“(the legal application of) treason covers 
indiscriminate harangues,’’ i.e., ‘there is 
treason if such harangues are made,” since 
the Latin would then be “ut impune 
declamaretur,” liceret being pointless— 
unless we entertain the fantastic idea that 
“there is treason in the permission of 
harangues,’’ presumably on the part of the 
responsible legislator! Thus the attempt 
to connect the lex maiestatis in this pas- 
sage with restraint on defamation in- 
volves us in impossible difficulties, quite 
irrespective of Sulla’s elusive connection 
with it. 

Further, while one cannot dogmatize 
strictly about a sequence of tenses, es- 
pecially in Joose epistolary sermo, est 
governing /icere’ is harsh (unless we allow 


S. noluit, ut in... .’’ The 2d ed. rejects this, which 
Momigliano (loc. cit.) says is the only one making 
sense. Lehmann corrected ambigua to ambitus, prob- 
ably rightly. 


22 The words could scarcely mean ‘‘(the concept of) 
treason’’ or ‘‘(the law of) treason exists to prevent 
license . . ."’; nor could ne be = ut non. 


that the past reference to Sulla, or a 
strong sense of unfulfilled hypothesis, 
caused the historic subjunctive). But 
if we return to the Codex Mediceus— 
with perhaps uafrum tamen to give est 
a completion—and allow uoluit to govern 
“ne... liceret,”’ as it can very well do” 
without breaking sequence, we have the 
suggestion which I mentioned, that 
Sulla tried to curb irresponsible forensic 
attacks on individuals.24 But a better 
(similar) sense is given in the context by 
Tyrrell and Purser’s reading (lst ed.), 
in spite of syntactical difficulty, by the 
sharp contrasting of maiestas and ambi- 
tus. 

It is unfortunate that several scholars 
have taken up the view—which I have 
attempted to show as unreasonable— 
that the passage which we have examined 
contains evidence of use by Sulla of the 
treason-law against defamation.”® As the 
reference here is to public oratory, Taci- 
tus’ statement that Augustus first used 
the treason-law against libelli famosi* 
(i.e., defamatory documents) does not 
preclude the use of the treason-law by 
Sulla against defamatory speeches, al- 
though we do not know that he did so. 
Such a procedure would, of course, be 
suitable only to a monarchical or oligarchi- 
cal tyranny, where defamation of the ruler 
or rulers was tpso facto treason and where 


23 Velle .. . ne is used of the intentions of a legisla- 
tor (Quint. vii. 1. 56). 

24 The RE, s.v. ‘Cornelius Sulla’? (No. 392) is not 
at all unjustified in considering the Sullan concept of 
treason as substantially similar to that described here 
by Cicero—the Sullan criminal enactments were 
mainly retained (Mommsen, RH, trans. Dickson, IV, 
91); but we may note that the text quoted in the RE 
(‘‘ea est maiestatis uis et sic inuoluta .. .’’) has been 
emended so as to remove Sulla’s name. But this read- 
ing, even if correct, would not help the treason- 
defamation theory. 

#8 Apparently begun by Maschke, in his Persénlich- 
keitsrechte (Breslau, 1903); cf. RE (s.v. “liber famo- 
sus’’) and Momigliano (loc. cit.), who rules out this 
meaning, however, if Tyrrell-Purser’s ist-ed. text is 
used. 


2% Tac. Ann. i. 72. 4. 
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defamation of any man might not be tol- 
erated, lest the indulgence should en- 
courage an attack on the ruler. But what 
Cicero’s remarks on maiestas do seem to 
mean is that a charge of treason against a 
private individual offered almost unlim- 


ited scope for a prosecutor’s attacks, as 
contrasted with the matter-of-fact charac- 
ter of a trial for ambitus, and that Sulla 
had in some way shown objection to this 
state of affairs. 

Be rast, NORTHERN IRELAND 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


NOTE ON LUCAN BELLUM CIVILE i. 15 


To designate the east and the west, Lucan 
(i. 15) uses the following periphrasis: ‘‘unde 
venit Titan et nox ubi sidera condit,”’ which 
the Commenta Bernensia' annotate thus: 
“UNDE VENIT TITAN orientem significat. ET 
NOX UBI SIDERA CONDIT occidentem,” which 
would seem adequate explanation, if, indeed, 
explication be needed at all. The scholia pub- 
lished by J. Endt under the title Adnotationes 
super Lucanum? pass over this verse in silence. 
However, in Codex Berolinensis, bibliothecae 
regiae Lat. fol. 34, which Weber placed in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century and believed 
to preserve, together with much dross, some 
valuable material,’ there appears, under the 
lemma “UBI NOX SIDERA CoNDIT,” the follow- 
ing: “pro abscondit. Per hoc notat Occiden- 
tem; et hoe dicit quantum ad visum nostrum. 
Nam veniente luce videtur ante se fugare 
sidera, per hoc quod non subiacent visui nos- 
tro. Et quia in Occidente diutius apparent, 
ideo dicitur ibi abscondere.”4 Another scho- 
lium, printed only in Weber’s collection, ap- 
pears in a Codex Lipsiensis of Lucan (bib- 
liothecae Paullinae 1285), which Weber dates 
in the thirteenth or fourteenth century: 
“SIDERA i. solem.’’® It thus appears that there 
was some uncertainty among medieval, and 
perhaps ancient, commentators as to whether 
Lucan was here thinking of the west as where 

1 Ed. H. Usener (Leipzig, 1869). The principal MS 
source for these scholia, Codex Bernensis litt. 370, 
Usener assigns to the tenth century; of the additional 
MSS listed in his conspectus siglorum, none is older. 

2 Leipzig, 1909. 

3C. F. Weber, Pharsalia, III (Scholia) (Leipzig, 
1831), XXV—xxvi. 

4 Ibid., p. 8. 


5 Ibid., p. xlviii. Whether or not the scholia are 
contemporary with the text of Lucan presented by 
this codex, Weber does not state. He esteems them 
of small value, since with reference to these annota- 
tions he describes this codex as ‘‘a compluribus 
conspurcatus.”’ 


® Tbid., p. 8. 


nox “hides” or “puts away” the sun at night- 
fall or as where nox may be fancied to “hide” 
or “put away” the stars. A third scholium, 
“CoNnDIT volvendo firmamentum,’’’ indicates 
that, as the firmament appears to move from 
east to west, carrying the heavenly bodies (si- 
dera) with it, nox may be imagined to be con- 
tinually “putting them away”’;® this interpre- 
tation differs from the somewhat confused visu- 
al one of the Berolinensis in that it recognizes 
a movement of sidera toward a point where 
most of them sink below the horizon (those in 
proximity to either pole do not, of course, dis- 
appear). This phenomenon continues around 
the clock but is visible only during the hours 
of darkness and is therefore understandably 
associated with the idea of nox. 

Agreement has not yet been reached as to 
the meaning of nox ubi sidera condit. It is the 
purpose of this note to review the history of the 
question and to evaluate the arguments that 
may be advanced in favor of each interpreta- 
tion, as well as to examine concepts found in 
ancient, and particularly Latin, poetry relative 
to nox, the sun, and the stars, in an attempt to 
determine what Lucan had in mind when he 
composed this hemistich. 

Assuming for the moment that both inter- 
pretations are semantically unexceptionable 
and in equal accord with the usages of Latin 
poetry, it may be advanced in favor of sidera/ 
solem that it makes for concinnity with the 
first part of the line, wnde venit Titan; on the 
other hand, with the introduction of the word 
nox, the scene tends to become a nocturne; 
then, corresponding to, and in nice balance 


7 Ibid., p. 8. This note appears only in a Leipzig 
codex of Lucan (bibliotheca senatus, Rep. 1, No. 76). 
Weber (pp. xlvii-xlviii) assigns it to the thirteenth 
century. 


8 The diurnal revolution of the firmament from 
east to west is a commonplace of pre-Copernican 
astronomy. 
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with, day, Titan, and the east are Nox, sidera 
Noctis, and the west.® Although the first of 
these interpretations is aesthetically respect- 
able, the second is more subtle and evocatory 
and calls for a greater imaginative response. 
Sunset is a phenomenon less complex and more 
easily visualized than the westward movement 
of the stars across the nocturnal sky and the 
disappearance in the west at dawn of those not 
already below the horizon; in consequence, it is 
not a priori paradoxical that, from time to 
time, there should be attempts to understand 
sidera as “‘sun” in this verse, as a result of a 
psychological process analogous to that upon 
which the critical principle of the lectio diffici- 
lior is based. 

To make an unassailable case for sidera/ 
solem, not only must it be shown that the 
trope is acceptable in Latin poetry, that the 
concept of Nox ( or nox) “hiding” or “putting 
away’’ the sun in the west is in general accord 
with ancient astronomical doctrine and with 
the fancies of Latin poets as well as supported 
by reasonably close parallels from the latter, 
but the alternate interpretation must be 
shown to be unattested and untenable. If it 
can be established that the concept of Nox 
“hiding” or “putting away” the stars in the 
west is in harmony with ideas found in Latin 
poetry concerning night and the stars, the 
case for sidera/solem becomes singularly com- 
promised; should direct support for this con- 
cept be found in ancient Latin poetry, the 
interpretation sidera/solem had best be aban- 
doned.?° 

After the scholiast of the Lipsiensis, the 
next scholar to mention the stdera/solem inter- 
pretation" is the elder Burman;” his diffuse 
note on the passage runs in part as follows: 


*The personification Noz should cause no diffi- 
culty. Cf. Oxford Classical Dictionary (Oxford, 1949), 
p. 615, s.v. ‘‘NYX’"’: ‘‘Naturally enough, Night is fre- 
quently personified by the Greek poets as by those of 
other peoples.’’ Also C. F. Weber, Pharsalia, I (Leipzig, 
1821), ad loc.; and R. J. Getty, Lucani De bello civili, 
I (Cambridge, 1940), p. 28: ‘It is possible that Nox 
should be thus printed and personified in the text...."’ 


10 This would appear to be recognized by a recent 
partisan of sidera/solem, R. J. Getty, who on both of 
the occasions when he discusses this passage (‘‘Obser- 
vations on the First Book of Lucan,’"’ CQ, XXX 
1936], 55-56, and ed., p. 28) denies that night can be 
said to hide the stars. 
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“...dubito, an recte dicatur, nor condere 
sidera, id est, stellas, quae sole cadente prode- 
unt, et se spectanda praebent, obscurare et 
occulere: neque nunc occurrit alius ex veteri- 
bus locus, unde ita locutos fuisse Poetas appa- 
reat. Nox enim adveniens prodit sidera, praeci- 
pitans vero, aurora adveniente, potest recte 
dici condere, et quasi auferre ex oculis homi- 
num sidera.’”’ It will be observed that the 
cause for Burman’s hesitation is not the im- 
propriety of Night hiding the stars in the west 
—he explicitly states that this may properly 
be said of nox at the approach of dawn—but 
his inability at the time to recall a passage 
from an ancient poet where nox was, in fact, 
described as so doing.'* Further on in the same 
note, after toying with the interpretation 
sidera/solem, Burman gives evidence of a cer- 
tain queasiness about the notion nox Titana 
condit, for he proceeds: “. . . subiit cogitatio, 
an et hic posset legi, Unde venit Titan, et mox 
ubi sidera condit, sua nimirum sidera Titan.” 
Clerequius van Jever, in his Specimen selecta- 
rum observationum (Leyden, 1772) understood 
sidera as solem; but the long extract quoted 
with tacit approval by C. F. Weber in his 1821 
edition of Lucan offers no cogent grounds for 
this belief.!4 In his commentary ad loc., C. E. 
Haskins remarks that sidera is here “perhaps 


1 It is possible that Thomas May, the author of the 
once-celebrated Supplementum Lucani, understood 
sidera thus, for in his translation of Lucan’s poem 
(London, 1627) i. 15 is rendered thus: ‘“‘Yours had 
been Titans rising, yours his sett,’’ although the 
omission of any reference to night, surprising in so 
metaphrastic a version, prevents certainty on this 
point. 

2 Pharsalia (Leyden, 1740), ad loc. 

13In ‘Observations,’ p. 55, after the question, 
‘*How can night be said to hide the stars in the West?”’ 
Getty continues: ‘‘Burman saw the difficulty and ex- 
pressed himself thus:’’ whereupon the passage repro- 
duced above is quoted. 


14 For Van Jever as interpreter of Lucan see the 
edition of C. H. Weise (Quedlinburg and Leipzig, 
1835), p. xxiii: ‘‘. .. Clercquius ille van Jever cum 
longis suis animadversionibus tantum non ubique 
laterem lavit oleumque et operam omnem perdidit.”’ 
For Weise’s Own competence in such matters cf. 
Housman’s Lucan (2d printing; Oxford, 1927), p. 
xxxiii: ‘‘. .. of all Lucan’s editors he [Weise] is the 


most careful and consistent. He will often be men- 
tioned in my notes as the first to punctuate or inter- 
pret the poet’s words correctly.'’ Housman character- 
izes Weber’s 1821 edition (ibid., p. xxxiii) as ‘‘perfectly 
useless."’ 
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equivalent to solem.’'* In the article “Observa- 
tions,” Getty, acting upon the assumption that 
noc sidera (astra, stellas)'® condit is a false 
statement!’ and disregarding, as we have seen, 
Burman’s observation as to the propriety of 
this concept aurora adveniente, takes pains to 
show that sidera may be used to designate the 
sun, and with this end in view quotes the fol- 
lowing passages: Val. FI. iii. 730-31; St. Th. vii. 
45-46; Val. Fl. vi. 441-42; Manilius iii. 18-19; 
St. Sil. v. 3. 96-97; Claud. Cons. Stil. i. 63. 
Since establishing that sidera occurs on occa- 
sion in Latin poetry in the sense of ‘‘sun’”’!® by 
no means shows that this is the meaning re- 
quired in the passage under consideration, 
these examples could be dismissed with the re- 
mark that the first and third appear worthless 
as evidence for sidera/sun,'* the fourth and 
fifth possibly valid, the second probably and 
the last certainly so, had not Getty declared 
(“Obs.,”’ p. 55): “The sense of the line is unde 
venit Titan et nox ubi sidera (Titanis) condit. 

18 Pharsalia, ed. with English notes by C. E. 
Haskins (London, 1887). 

16 Cf. Isidore Et. iii. 60. 2, who, after endeavoring to 
distinguish between the terms sidera, astra, and 
stellae, remarks: ‘“‘Sed haec nomina scriptores con- 
fundunt, et astra pro stellis et stellas pro sideribus 
ponunt.”’ 

17 Cf. ed., p. 28: “ ‘where night hides the stars’ 
(Duff) is a mistranslation, for night does not hide the 
stars."’ 

18 This is perhaps the case in Claud. Carm. min. 30 
(‘‘Laus Serenae’’), where the poet, addressing His- 
pania, says (ll. 51-53): 

‘Primo lavat aequore solem 
India: tu fessos exacta luce iugales 
proluis inque tuo respirant sidera fluctu,”’ 
although it may be maintained that sidera includes all 
the heavenly bodies which the apparent diurnal revo- 
lution of the firmament plunges into the western 
ocean. 
Cf. Petrarch Africa ii. 383-86: 
‘*(sidera) mox fessa videntur 

vergere ad occasus, ubi maximus eminet Athlas, 

ultima terrarum qui possidet: ille paratus 

excepit ac magno venientia contegit antro.”’ 

1° Cf. W. H. Semple, ‘Observations on the First 
Book of Lucan by Mr. R. J. Getty: A Reply,” CQ, 
XXXI (1937), 16-17. Semple argues against Getty's 
interpretation of the first five examples; the last he 
does not discuss. He supports sidera/stars by pointing 
out that this interpretation is consistent with the 
ancient concept of a diurnal east-to-west revolution of 
the firmament but, as Getty later pointed out (ed., 
p. 28), did ‘‘not produce a single instance from Latin 


poetry to support the idea of night hiding the stars or 
laying them to rest.” 
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Exactly parallel are two passages which com- 
mentators and translators alike have failed to 
understand.” These are the first two of those 
listed above. In the first: 
ilicet extremi nox litore Solis Hiberas 
condidit alta domos et sidera sustulit axis 
(Val. FI. iii. 730-31] 


the object of nox condidit is domos. Sidera 
should be taken to mean sidera noctis, not 
sidera solis, as Getty proposes. Axis indicates 
the revolving firmament. Sustulit means 


“raised.’’2° The passage is in no sense paral- 
lel to Lucan i. 15, far less exactly so, for 
neither does it support sidera/sun, nor does 
it represent nox or axis as “hiding” or “putting 
away” any celestial body. In the case of 
the second example: 


laeditur adversum Phoebi iubar, ipsaque sedem 
lux timet et durus contristat sidera fulgor 
(St. Th. vii. 45-46], 


Getty’s contention that “Phoebi qualifies all 
three nouns, tubar, lux, and sidera’”’ appears 
justified; but there can be no question of an 
exact parallel, since the idea of nox in con- 
nection with that of condere is not present. 
The remaining passages, save in so far as 
they bear upon the sidera/sun trope, have 
no relevance to the interpretation of Lucan 
i. 15. 

What do the Latin poets conceive to take 
place between nightfall and sunrise with re- 
gard to Nox and the stars?! At sunset Nox 


20 Cf. Val. Fl., ed. P. Langen (Berlin, 1897), ad loc.; 
Semple, op. cit., p. 16; and (for sustulit) Ov. Fast. i. 
457-58: ‘‘Interea Delphin clarum super aequora sidus/ 
tollitur et patriis exerit ora vadis’’ and Fast. iii. 517- 
18: ‘Sex ubi sustulerit, totidem demerserit orbes/ 
purpureum rapido qui vehit axe diem."’ 


21 Much light is thrown on this point by a note of 
Martyni-Laguna appearing in the edition of Lucan 
with Cortius’ commentary and Martyni-Laguna’s 
supplementary notes, which C. F. Weber published 
(Leipzig, 1828) shortly after procuring this material, 
which had been believed to have been destroyed. 
Apropos of Lucan i. 15, Martyni-Laguna observes: 
“scribendum autem est h.l. Nox, quam veluti deam 
sequuntur sidera; non enim hic tempus, sed dea dici- 
tur; cf. Orph. H. vi.3, Theocr. ii. 166, Tibull. ii. 1.87.... 
Cf. simillimum locum Sen. H.F. 125, ubi prono mundo 
i.e. in iis coeli partibus, quae ad vesperum vergunt. 
evanescere incipiunt sidera una cum nocte, quae 
cedere luci debet et cuius currum sidera comitantur 
Clercq. sidera interpretanti solem accedere non pos- 
sum. Docet astronomia vetus siderum alterum genus 
spatiis immutabilibus ab ortu ad occasum commeare 
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brings forth the stars: 


Sic ubi lux actast et noctis amicior hora 
exhibuit pulso sidera clara die 
[Ov. Ep. 18. 33-34]; 
nox caelum sparserat astris 
{Ov. Met. xi. 309}; * 
in astra iam lux prona [Sen. Ag. 461]; 
nox prima caelum sparserat stellis [Ag. 465]. 


In the following passage Lucan is speaking 
of a somewhat later period: 


sidera prima poli Phoebo labente sub undas 
exierant et luna suas iam fecerat umbras 


[BC v. 424-25]. 


As the westward revolution of the firmament 
brings the sun down into the western ocean, it 
simultaneously brings stars up over the hori- 
zon in the east. As darkness spreads from east 
to west, the stars already in the sky become 
visible. Lucan imagines this to have taken 
place some time before. 

Nox is represented as the mother of the 
stars, driving her car across the sky, accom- 
panied by her offspring: 

iam Nox iungit equos, currumque sequuntur 

matris lascivo sidera fulva choro 

(Tibull. ii. 1. 87-88].*4 


(Cic. N.D. ii. 19) et ibi cum reddita diei luce disparere. 
His ita usi sunt poetae, ut cum nocte avecta, qualem 
illi informant, ea condi simul dicerent. Cum Nocte 
igitur avecta conditur simul in his regionibus siderum 
chorus.”’ (Martyni-Laguna’s numeration of the ref- 
erences has not been changed.) 

2 Ep. 18 is from Hero to Leander, cited by Getty 
(ed., p. 28) by the old number 19. Inasmuch as, at 
sunset, night brings forth sidera, it is consequent, as 
Burman pointed out, that at the approach of dawn the 
reverse process be imagined to take place. 

23 Cf. Sen. Med. 403-4: 

‘“(dum) solem dies 
noctem sequentur astra.” 


*¢ Cf. Theocritus ii. 165-66: 


xaitpe LeXavaia Acwapdxpoe, xaipere 5’ GAL 
dortpes, ebxjdovo kat’ &vruya Nuxrds dradoi, 


where almost exactly the same picture is presented. 
Nox or, without distinction, the moon-goddess (for 
this see the note of Lactantius Placidus to St. Th. 
viii. 272, quoted in n. 27, below) is repeatedly repre- 
sented by Latin poets as driving a chariot after the 
fashion of the sun by day. Cf. the following examples: 
“lente currite, Noctis equi’’ (Ov. A. i. 13. 40); 


“iam quatit et biiugis oriens Erebois equos nox"’ 
(Cu. 202) 
“O decus mundi, radiate Titan, 
cuius ad primos Hecate vapores 
lassa nocturnae levat ora bigae”’ 
(Sen. HO 1518-20). 
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As the firmament continues its revolution, 
it moves with the stars down toward the ocean 
in the west, as is clear from these verses: 

nec segnis vergere ponto 
tunc erat astra polus; nam sol Ledaea tenebat 
sidera, vicino cum lux altissima Cancro est; 
nox tum Thessalicas urguebat parva sagittas 
[BC iv. 525-28]. 


The disappearance of sidera after their ap- 
parent course across the sky is vividly de- 
scribed by Manilius (ii. 836-37), a passage of 
especial interest in view of its marked similar- 
ity to BC i. 15. The verses of Manilius are: 


ultimus, emenso qui condit sidera mundo 
occasumque tenens submersum despicit orbem, 


where ultimus depends on cardine (808, above) 
and designates the fourth and last of the hinges 
of heaven, which is situated in the west. The 
opposite cardo is described (826-27) : 


ftertius aequali®* tollens in parte nitentem 
qui tenet exortum, qua primum sidera surgunt. 


In neither of these passages can there be any 
question of restricting sidera to sidera solis, 
that is to say, the sun. 

Valerius pictures the stars on the point of 
vanishing into the ocean at the advent of sun- 
rise: 

interea magni iam iam subeuntibus astris 


Oceani genitale caput, Titania frenis 
antra sonant [iv. 90-92]. 


Silius represents the moon-goddess as putting 
away the night at the end of her journey 
across the sky: 


condebat noctem devexo Cynthia curru 
{iv. 480]; 


and she is imagined by Statius as putting the 
stars that have been accompanying her to 
flight, as dawn draws near, by a flick of her 
whip: 
tempus erat iunctos cum iam soror ignea Phoebi 
sentit equos penitusque cavam sub luce parata 
Oceani mugire domum, seseque vagantem 
colligit et moto leviter fugat astra flagello 

(Th. viii. 271-74].2? 

*° If in 525 mergere is read with M (a reading at- 
tested by a scholium in Endt’s collection), the stars 
are envisaged as being plunged into the ocean. 

7 F. Junius’ conjecture (1509) for the corrupt 
atque illi of the MSS. 

17 Cf. Lactantius Placidus Comm. ad St. Th., ad 
viii. 272: ‘‘sentTIT EQquos poetice dictum. Hic lunam 
pro nocte posuit ... .”’ 
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Nox, then, is imagined by Latin poets as 
bringing out the stars at sunset; the stars (her 
offspring) accompany her chariot across the 
nocturnal sky; at the approach of sunrise the 
stars are on the verge of sinking into the west- 
ern ocean; just before dawn the night-goddess 
puts them to flight with her whip. The pro- 
priety of the concept of Nox putting away the 
stars at the end of night in the west is thus 
established. The passages cited point toward, 
lead up to, and, indeed, indicate the inevita- 
bility of, such a final step; but, admittedly, 
none makes explicit reference to Nox “putting 
away,” “drawing in,” or “hiding” the stars in 
this manner. 

Unconvinced by Semple’s arguments, Getty 
maintains the interpretation sidera/solem in 
his edition of Lucan’s first book. After deny- 
ing that night can be said condere sidera 
(stars), he affirms: “What nox does ‘hide’ or 
‘lay to rest’ (condit) is the Sun and the light 
of day.’’® If it can be shown that night is, 
upon occasion, conceived of by Latin poets 
as “laying to rest” the sun in the evening, it 
does not result that the fancy of Nox laying 
the stars to rest at sunrise is to be rejected. 
Nevertheless, let us consider the passages 
cited in support of this statement. He says: 
“This is apparent from [BC] 4. 472-3 nam con- 
didit umbra / nox lucem dubiam and Sen. Med. 
874-8 nunc, Phoebe, mitte currus / nullo mo- 
rante loro, / nox condat alma lucem, / mergat 
diem tremendum [sic].’’?® At this point a distine- 
tion may be made between two meanings of 
condere which the terms “hide” and “lay to 
rest”? do not adequately bring forth, since 
“hide” may be used for both “conceal” and 
“put away.” Henceforth in this note the mean- 
ing illustrated by Verg. G. i. 438, 


sol quoque et exoriens et cum se condet in undas, 


will be indicated by the expression “to put 
away,” whereas that by Silius (ix. 148), 


non nox errorem nigranti condidit umbra, 


by the verb “‘to hide.’’*° 


28 Pp. 28-29. 29 P, 29. 

39 Ernout-Meillet (Dict. étym.? (Paris, 1939], p. 277) 
distinguish these meanings of condo thus: ‘‘mettre & 
l'abri (par oppos. & promere)"’ and ‘“‘cacher,’’ adding 
that condere ‘‘dans ce sens de ‘cacher’ a été doublé 
par une forme renforcée abscondo ... qui a supplanté 
abdo.”’ 
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“Sun” (orb of the sun) and “light of day” 
are not equivalent. That the meaning of 
Lucan iv. 472-73 is “night hides with its 
shadow the faltering light of day (twilight)’’ 
is implicit in the context and supported by the 
verse of the Punica last quoted, to which may 
be added, for the meaning of condidit, Verg. A. 
vi. 271-72: 


ubi caelum condidit umbra/Iuppiter 


The passage from the Medea must now be 
reproduced in its entirety; for, although Getty 
uses the numbers 874-78 to introduce the 
quotation, he omits verse 878 and puts a pe- 
riod at the end of 877, which changes the 
grammatical structure, making nor (876) ap- 
pear to be the subject of mergat. 


874 nunc, Phoebe, mitte currus 
nullo morante loro, 
nox condat alma lucem, 
mergat diem timendum 
878 dux noctis Hesperus.* 

Nox is being urged to hide lwcem, Hesperus 
to sink the light of the sun. It may be argued 
that diem represents the orb of the sun by 
metonymy; but, even so, the resulting trope 
would indicate that Seneca is thinking of the 
sun with emphasis on its luminosity rather 
than on its sidereal aspect. That metonymy is 
not the substitution of one term of identical 
connotation for another is plain from Quintil- 
ian’s definition: “tpémos est verbi vel ser- 
monis a propria significatione in aliam cum 
virtute mutatio.”? Finally, the sun will have 
set when Hesperus becomes visible.** Neither 
of these passages, therefore, supports the no- 
tion of Nox or nox putting away the orb 
of the sun, which is what they must do if 
they are to be considered evidence in favor of 
the interpretation nox ubi sidera Titanis con- 
dit. The verses from the Medea show with what 
delicate accuracy Seneca visualizes the phe- 

31 For this precise meaning of luz dubia see Isidore 
Et. v.31. 7: ‘“‘Crepusculum est dubia lux.”’ 

% This is the reading of the Teubner edition of 
Peiper and Richter (Leipzig, 1902). Getty’s tremen- 
dum seems to be a misprint, for no variant for ti- 
mendum is listed in Peiper and Richter’s apparatus. 

33 Inst. or. vili. 6. 1 (italics mine). 

Cf. Vitruvius De arch. ix. 1. 7: “ea [Veneris 
stella] cum solem sequatur post occasum eius apparens 
in caelo clarissimeque lucens Vesperugo vocitatur.”’ 
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nomena attendant on sunset and, by contrast, 
brings out the relative grossness of the concept 
of nox putting away the sun. First the sun sets, 
then Hesperus appears, who is fancied as mak- 
ing the afterglow of the sun disappear below 
the horizon. At the time that Hesperus be- 
comes visible and prepares to immerse (mer- 
gere) diem, night has not arrived in the west, 
since the crepuscular glow is lingering there. 
When night does arrive, the sun will have dis- 
appeared some time before, inasmuch as the 
arrival of night coincides with the end of 
twilight.* 

That Nox, with a certain telescoping of the 
phenomena, may be imagined as putting the 
sun away in the west at sunset is poetically 
conceivable (although “putting away” sup- 
poses a close association, an almost propri- 
etary relation, between the agent and that 
which is put away), but I have found no 
satisfactory example of this in Latin poetry.** 

Getty continues (p. 29): “Conversely, in the 
morning the Sun lays the stars to rest (hides 
them), cf. Pliny, H.N. 2. 61 (inferiores stellae) 
occasu matutino conduntur.” That the sun 
hides the stars (renders them invisible by his 
brilliance) in the morning is logically unex- 
ceptionable, and I have found one example of 
condere used precisely thus;*’ that the sun put 
them away is less understandable. But let us 
examine the passage of Pliny from which the 
quotation offered in support of the sun’s laying 
the stars to rest in the morning is taken.** Here 
Pliny is explaining that whenever the planets 


3 Cf. Isidore Et. v. 31. 5: ‘‘Vesperum ab stella occi- 
dentali vocatum, quae solem occiduum sequitur et 
tenebras sequentes praecedit."’ 


% But cf. Soph. Trach. 94-96: 
bv aidda vik évaptfouéva 
Tikrer kaTevvaser Te, PrAoYyiSdpevov 
“AdXtov, “AXtov air®.. . 


Night is here represented as laying the sun to rest; she 
is also described as giving birth to the sun (in the 
morning) and is consequently imagined as the mother 
of the sun, as Tibullus (ii. 1. 87-88) imagines her the 
mother of the stars. 


§7 Dracontius, Carmina profana (‘‘Poetae Latini 
minores,’’ ed. Baehrens, V, 173): 
“octavo veniente die iam sidera Phoebus 
elatis condebat equis, iam cuncta rubebant 
Oceano nudante rotas stridentibus undis’’ (369-71), 
where the poet imagines the stars fading out before the 
brilliance of the sun at sunrise. 
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Mercury and Venus (inferiores . . . duae), as a 
result of planetary movement, come within 
11° or 12° of the sun (he gives both figures in 
the previous section), they are dimmed out by 
the brilliance of the latter planet and are 
therefore not visible in their diurnal course 
across the sky. Occasus matutinus here means 
the disappearance of Mercury and Venus after 
they have been regularly visible in the east 
before sunrise. When the distance between the 
sun and these planets decreases, Mercury and 
Venus are visible over the eastern horizon for a 
shorter and shorter period before sunrise. 
When the diurnal rising of Mercury and Venus 
takes place at a distance from the sun that has 
decreased to within 11° or 12°, they become 
invisible to the terrestrial observer, since they 
now are traveling within the range of the 
sun’s brilliance, whereas hitherto they could be 
seen until the sun rose and made all celestial 
bodies invisible in the daylight. 

A similar process leads to occasus vespertinus 
in the west. As a result of further planetary 
motion, Mercury and Venus for a time fall 
more than 11° or 12° behind the sun. Thus they 
become visible in the west after sunset. When 
the movements of Mercury, Venus, and the 
sun affect them so that the first two are no 
more than 11° or 12° behind the third in their 
diurnal course, they are, as Pliny explains, 
once more within the range of the sun’s bril- 
liance, with the result that they no longer be- 
come visible after sunset. When, after being 
visible after sunset in the west, Mercury and 
Venus one evening fail to appear, the occasus 
vespertinus of these planets is said to have 
ta‘en place.*® 


38 Pliny HN ii. 61: “inferiores autem duae occul- 
tantur in coitu vespertino simili modo, relictaeque a 
sole totidem in partibus faciunt exortus matutinos, 
atque a longissimis distantiae suae metis solem inse- 
quuntur, adeptaeque occasu matutino conduntur ac 
praetereunt. mox eodem intervallo vespere exoriuntur 
usque ad quos diximus terminos. ab his retrogradiuntur 
ad solem et occasu vespertino delitescunt.”’ 


39 A succinct exposition of the relations of Mercury 
and Venus to the sun is given by Theon of Smyrna, 
Expositio rerum mathematicarum ad legendum Plato- 
nem utilium, ed. E. Hiller (Leipzig, 1878), p. 136: 
6 dwoddpos 5 xai aridBwv loddpoyor Svres HAlw Kal epi 
airév dei Brerdpevor, xatadapBavovres abrdv cai xaradap- 
Bavouevor de’ abrod, éxarépws éowépior piv dvarelravres dowépioe 
waduv xpbrrovrat, éGor 5é pavévres éGor Sivover xal dparifovrar. 
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Since these phenomena are quite distinct 
from the rising of a celestial body above the 
horizon and from its setting below it and are 
due to a change in the distance of the planet 
from the sun and the interposition of the plan- 
et and the sun (occasus matutinus in the sense 
Pliny here uses it can take place only in the 
case of the three “inferior” planets, Mercury, 
Venus, and the moon), they are irrelevant to 
the general fading-out of the stars occasioned 
by the appearance of the sun over the horizon, 
or to the stars being “laid to rest” or “hidden” 
by the sun. 


It has been shown by examples from the 
Latin poets that the Night-goddess is imagined 
as shepherding the stars westward across the 
sky, and as on the point of disappearing with 
them; but no examples of the final step of 
“drawing in,’ “immersing,” or “putting 
away” the stars have been produced, a step 
well illustrated by the following lines: 


non fortius aethera lustrant 
Solis equi, quando fraternas languida flammas 
Luna fugit, mergitque vadis luctantia contra 
sidera, et immenso condit sua lumina Ponto.‘ 


Conclusive authority for the existence of 
this concept in ancient Latin poetry is fur- 
nished by the three passages now to be cited: 


Iam rara micant sidera prono 
languida mundo; nox victa vagos 
contrahit ignes luce renata, 
cogit nitidum Phosphoros agmen 

(Sen. HF 125-28]. 


SOME CASES OF 


Ep. 66. 23: ergo tuam quoque virtutem non 
magis laudabis si corpus illi tuum integrum for- 
tuna praestiterit quam si ex aliqua parte mutila- 


tum; alioqui hoc erit ex servorum habitu domi- 
num aestimare. 


Editors! read ex servorum habitu, found only 
in Codex V; the other manuscripts show et, not 
ex. But et is to be retained, with the emphatic 
sense of “actually,” “in fact,” a not uncommon 
meaning in Seneca (cf. Ep. 33. 2 and 8, 39. 6, 


1T have unfortunately not yet had access to the 
Préchac-Noblot edition (‘‘Les belles lettres’’ (Paris, 
1946}). 


Exoritur Phoebus perfundens luce nitente 
et maria et terras stelliferumque polum; 

Astraque cesserunt fulgentia crinibus aureis 
et nox sidereas occulit atra faces.*? 

Nox abit astrigero velamine cincta micanti 
et redigit stellas, exoriturque dies. 

Emicat Oceano Phoebi rota clara relicto 
inlustratque nitens lumine cuncta suo.‘ 


Since the idea of Nox putting away the 
stars at sunrise is consistent with concepts 
found in Latin poetry concerning night and 
the stars and since Noz is, in fact, represented 
by Latin poets as so doing, nox ubi sidera 
condit (Lucan BC i. 15) should be printed 
Nox ubi sidera condit, and sidera understood 
as sidera noctis, the stars. 


- RicHarp T. BRuERE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


40 John Barclay, Euphormionis Satyricon (Oxford, 
1634), p. 661 (Pars V, ‘‘Veritatis lachrymae’’) (pp. 
602-3 in ed. Hackiana (Leyden, 1674]). 


41 This passage is cited by Martyni-Laguna (see 
n. 21, above). Noz is drawing in the stars at the end of 
night. For the nitidum agmen of stars with Phosphorus 
bringing up the rear cf. Ov. Met. ii. 114-15 (at dawn): 


“diffugiunt stellae, quarum agmina cogit 
Lucifer et caeli statione novissimus exit.”’ 


42 Asclepiadius, Carmina duodecim sapientum viii, 
‘*<Tetrasticha> de aurora et sole,”’ vii (Anthologia 
Latina {Baehrens], IV, 135). For sidereas . . . faces cf. 
Val. Fl. v. 368-70: 


‘non secus, autumno quam cum magis asperat ignes 
Sirius et saevo cum nox accenditur auro 
luciferas crinita faces’’; 


and Langen’s note: “‘luciferae faces sunt stellae, quibus 
caput Noctis ut crinibus ornatum cogitatur,”’ together 
with the examples there cited. 


43 Hilasius, ‘‘<Tetrasticha> de aurora et sole,” v. 


ET IN SENECA 


86. 8, 123. 6, etc.). There can be no objection, 
either, to the simple ablative to denote the 
standard or basis of evaluation with aestimare 
(cf., e.g., Ep. 47. 15, 66. 41, 74. 27, 76. 32, 
92. 13, 115. 18; Dial. vi. 24. 1, vii. 2. 3; Ben. 
vii. 8. 1,? etc.). 

Attention may be directed to the fact that 
Codex V alone of the principal manuscripts 
reads ex. The appraisal of the manuscripts 
made by Axelson makes clear that in the case 


2 Préchac rightly reads animo ac magnitudine with 
Cod. N. 


2 Bertil Axelson, Neue Senecastudien (Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1939), pp. 87-94 and esp. 87 f. 


little 
some 
or ali 
poet 
sion: 


Fick 
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of the y-class of manuscripts (b, P, V) a read- 
ing resting solely on one member of the class 
js to be regarded with distrust, a fact previ- 
ously overlooked because the relationship of 
these manuscripts had not been understood. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to 
speak briefly here of the reading of the first 
part of the citation above (“ergo . . . mutila- 
tum’). In this we follow Hense. The phrase 
“corpus illi tuum integrum” is more or less the 
reading of the principal manuscripts; so Mad- 
vig, Hense, Gummere, Cardé. There seems 
little reason for reading tllaesum (found in 
some of the earlier editions and in Beltrami [I]) 
or illibatum (so one of the manuscripts of Opso- 
poeus)—with or without integrum and occa- 
sionally other, slight variations; so Ruhkopf, 
Fickert, Castiglioni,’ and Beltrami (II); even 
Hense adds “fort. recte’”’ in his apparatus 
criticus. 

Then, again, most of the principal manu- 
scripts have mutilatum multatum (multatum 
alone in Cod. p). Editors have read mutilatum 
multatum (Ruhkopf), mulcatum (Fickert, 


Haase), mutilatum (Madvig,4 Hense, Gum- 
mere), or mutilatum mulcatum (Rossbach,® 


Beltrami, Cardé). It is hard to believe that 
mutilatum multatum (mulcatum) would go back 
to Seneca; rather we have some sort of mistake 
—perhaps an error which was not expunged 
and then crept into the text—which has been 
perpetuated. Beltrami’s note (app. crit. ad loc.) 
in defense of mutilatum mulcatum, “respondent 
per chiasmon praecedentibus illibatum inte- 
grum,” is hardly valid, since illibatum itself is a 
doubtful reading. Cf., further, Madvig (loc. 
cit.), who shows that mulcatum, denoting a 
temporary pain, is hardly in place in this pas- 
sage. 

Ep. 66. 24 f.: non, puto, magis amares virum 
bonum locupletem quam pauperem, nec robus- 
tum et lacertosum quam gracilem et languidi 
corporis: ergo ne rem quidem magis adpetes aut 
amabis hilarem ac pacatam quam distractam et 
operosam. [$25] aut si hoc est, magis diliges ex 


4 Adv. crit., II (Copenhagen: I. J. Schultz, 1873), 
483. 


5 Luigi Castiglioni, ‘‘Studi Anneani III,’’ Studi ital. 
filol. class., II (new ser., 1922), 226. 


‘Otto Rossbach, in his review of Hense’s first edi- 
tion, Berl. philol. Wehnschr., XIX (1899), 648. 
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duobus aeque bonis viris nitidum et unctum 
quam pulverulentum et horrentem. 


The reading above, aut si hoc, is that of 
Haase and succeeding editors. The manu- 
scripts show et st hoc (et sioc, Cod. p). Schweig- 
haeuser’ first found fault with et, characteriz- 
ing it as “ineptum,” and emended the phrase 
to at si hodie.§ Madvig (loc. cit.) somewhat un- 
certainly suggested nist hoc, and Chatelain® 
proposed set st hoc. Most of these emendations 
have some paleographic basis; and certainly 
aut, at, or set all give the desired sense. No 
change, however, is necessary; the adversative 
force of et, which seems to be required here, is 
so common, especially in Seneca, that it would 
need no illustration, were it not for the evident 
failure of editors to recognize it. Cf. Ep. 45. 3, 
63. 1, 77. 15, 81. 18,!° 94. 26 (where we have 
both sed non and et non in parallel clauses) ; 
Ben. ii. 28. 2," ete." 

In a number of instances haplography is 
presumed to have occurred, and scholars have 
sometimes sought to add an s. Among ex- 
amples of this are Ep. 65. 15,15 76. 7,'4 100. 1,” 
and Clem. ii. 4. 2.!° As we see, however, the ad- 
dition is unnecessary. 

7ITohannes Schweighaeuser, L. Annaei Senecae ad 


Lucilium Epistulae morales (Strassburg: Societas 
Bipontina, 1809), I, 338. 


8 Some of the inferiores show at si hoc. 


» fmile Chatelain, “fitudes sur les lettres de 
Sénéque,”’ Rev. philol., I (1877), 112 f. 
10 Cod. P? reads At. 


Gertz in his edition proposes sed or at for et. 
Préchac retains et here, although he adopts set in 
Clem. ii. 4. 2 (see n. 16, below). 

12 For further examples see A. Bourgery, Sénéque 
prosateur (Paris: Société d'édition ‘‘Les belles lettres,” 
1922), p. 397; Hermann Mueck, Observationes criticae 
grammaticae in L. Annaei Senecae scripta philosophica 
(Marburg: Oscar Ehrhard, 1890), p. 11; Paul Thomas, 
Morceaux choisis (Paris: Hachette, 1896), ‘‘Re- 
marques”’ 115, p. 35; Gertz, ad Dial. iii. 3. 4. 

13 W. H. Alexander (Seneca’s ‘‘Epistulae morales,” 
the Text Emended and Explained |I-LX V] |‘‘Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Classical Philology,”’ 
Vol. XII (1940)], pp. 86f.) would read animus, 
(s)et. 

14 Otto Hense (‘‘Zu Senecas Briefen,’’ in Rh. M., 
LXXIV [1925], 122) proposes putas, (s)et. 

15 Pincianus suggested scribis (s)ed. 


16 J, Vahlen’s suggestion of eius s(et) (‘‘Varia,”’ in 
Hermes, XVII [1882], 273f.) has been adopted by 
Préchac, although the latter retains et (which he 
translates by ‘‘mais’’) in Ben. ii. 28. 2 (see n. 11, 
above). 
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To the above is to be added Ep. 26. 4, where 
we should likewise retain et in the adversative 
sense: “‘et quis exitus. . . .” The principal man- 
uscripts all read et quis except for Codex p, 
which shows hee quis.!’7 Hense and Beltrami 
read Madvig’s ecquis, while C. Landi (teste Bel- 
trami) proposes sed quis. This change of et quis 
to ecquis is not justifiable,'* and editors are not 
consistent in their treatment of the expression. 
The form with ec has been defended, for ex- 
ample, in Ep. 7. 12,!® 77. 16,2° Ben. iv. 7. 1,7 
etc. Yet no changes have been suggested, for 
instance, in Ep. 14. 18, 92. 4, 94. 37, 99. 4, ete. 
Thus in maintaining et quid in Ep. 94. 37, Bel- 
trami refers to Birt’s defense of et quid,?? but he 
disregards Birt’s suggestions for other pas- 
sages. 


Ep. 66.50: ‘macte virtute esto’ sanguinolentis 
[et] ex acie redeuntibus dicitur. 


17 Cod. Wirceburg. shows ec quis. 


18 Cf. Mueck, loc. cit.; Theodor Birt, ‘‘Marginalien 
zu lateinischen Prosaikern,’’ Philologus, LX XXIII 
(1927-28), 47 and 52. 

19 Ep. 7. 12: ecquid: Erasmus, Hense (II), Bel- 
trami; sed quid, three ¢; idque (or set quid), C. Landi 
(teste Beltrami). But see Mueck, loc. cit. 

20 Here the manuscripts are divided; L and b read 
ecquid, while Q and P have et quid (ef. Mueck, loc. cit.). 

21 Gertz in his app. crit. ad loc. suggests ecquae as 
possibly right, but editors retain et quae of the manu- 
scripts. Again see Mueck, loc. cit. 

22 Loc. cit. 


PLINY’S 


Since C. Plinius Caecilius Secundus wrote 
his letters on the slightest of pretexts, he is 
correspondingly obliged to advance elaborate 
reasons for this self-indulgence. During his 
lifetime he published nine books! of his produe- 
tions. Is there any reason for this number? It 
is uncertain? whether the corpus of Sappho in- 
cluded nine rolls or eight; but there is no doubt 
that Herodotus, whose volumes must, even in 
the first century, have been referred to by the 
names of the nine Muses,’ was neatly divided 
into just this number of scrolls. Pliny, whose 
thirst for immortality exceeded that of most 


1 The so-called ‘‘Book x"’ was certainly not pub- 
lished by Pliny and could not have appeared during 
his lifetime. 

2 See Lobel, ZAN*OTS MEAH (Oxford, 1925), pp. 
xiii-xv. 
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In this passage Seneca has been comparing 
two types of good—that which is maintained 
under conditions of good fortune (“ut aliquis 
felicitatem bene... ferat’’) and that which 
has stood up under adversity (“ut calamitatem 
fortiter ferat’’). It is the latter, he continues, 
which wins the greater praise. The man who is 
on watch before the ramparts may be brave, 
but “it is the blood-stained soldier, returning 
from the front, whom we salute as hero.” 

The bracketed et in the quoted sentence has 
been deleted by most editors*’ since Schweig- 
haeuser.24 The deletion is quite unnecessary, 
however. The et does not add another category 
of “hero under fire”; it actually differs little in 
force from et in a phrase like “multi et boni 
viri” and is not so much copulative as explica- 
tive, introducing by way of emphasis a supple- 
mentary circumstantial fact in participial 
(rather than, for example, relative-clause) 
form. Very similar is Dial. ix. 1. 1: “. . . quae 
[sc. ‘vitia’] vel molestissima dixerim, ut hostis 
vagos et ex occasionibus adsilientis.” 

Bren L. CHARNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


23 Among exceptions are Bouillet and Fickert. 


24 Schweighaeuser actually reads et in his text but 
adds in a note to the line (op. cit., p. 339): ‘‘Abesse 
malueram copulam et sed, omnes eam libri, quos 
novimus, agnoscunt.”’ 


MUSES 

professional topers for oblivion, doubtless 
hoped that he, of Latin latter-day authors, 
might receive this nomenclatory compliment. 
It is the cruelty of chance that his very fame, 
as well as that of Trajan, procured the appear- 
ance of a tenth, posthumous book which not 
even he could have labeled “Sappho,” or the 
Tenth Muse. 


W. C. HEeLMBOoLD 
UNIveRSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


3 The earliest references, since AP ix. 160 is not to 
be dated with certainty, are to be found in Lucian 
(Hdt. 1; De hist. conscr. 42). Now, since Lucian’s 
floruit is about 150 a.p., it is entirely probable that 
literary folk, among whom Pliny was literatissimus, 
were familiar with the nomenclature fifty years earlier. 
For further Greek authors published in nine books see 
Christ-Schmid, I, 2, 662, n. 3. 
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QUOR, CUR, AND QUR' 


Neither moonshine nor sunshine, but pop- 
pycock. OL is quor (Lindsay, LL, p. 606), and 
Lindsay did not nod in printing qur in his 
Plautus but was fast asleep. The classical spell- 
ingis cur, and qur is a conflation of the two spell- 
ings. When it occurs in the MSS of Plautus, 
it isa relic of guor mistakenly “corrected,”’ i.e., 
brought “up-to-date,” like most of the orthog- 
raphy of Plautus, both of the MSS and of 
printed editions. 

As for the inscription, I did get my notes 


1CP, XLIII (1948), 270 and XLIV (1949), 120. 


confused, and for that I apologize to Professor 
Handford and to everyone else concerned. It 
remains true, nonetheless, that qur is a would- 
be archaic spelling. Does Professor Handford 
teach his students in Latin composition to 
write sequntur? I should guess that he probably 
writes seguuntur, which is worse. When o be- 
comes u in Latin, a preceding qu always be- 
came ¢, e.g., secundus; and this is a matter not 
of opinion but of fact. 

JosHuUA WHATMOUGH 
HarvarpD UNIVERSITY 
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From Imperium to Auctoritas: A Historical 
Study of Aes Coinage in the Roman Empire, 
49 B.C.—A.D,. 14. By MicHaEt GRANT. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1946. Pp. xvii+510+12 pls. $15.00. 

The author himself can best express the 
purpose and problems of this book: 

...two interdependent aims. The first is the 

correct attribution of the aes coinage between 

49 B.c. and a.p. 14—comprising the periods of 

imperium and auctoritas—of all Roman officials 

and cities, and of those peregrine communities 
throughout the Empire whose money bears or 
implies a reference to Roman institutions. The 
second aim is the reconsideration of the historical 
problems in the light of this evidence. My sub- 
ject-matter includes more than a thousand sepa- 
rate issues, which can be divided into approxi- 
mately 340 series. It would seem that not more 
than 76 of these series have hitherto been cor- 
rectly attributed and defined; at least 120 major 


varieties have not even been published or cata- 
logued. 


He further points out that this task was ren- 
dered the more difficult by the rarity of many 
of the issues, their poor workmanship, and the 
bad preservation which is so common with aes 
coinage. 

The plan of the book corresponds to the 
twofold purpose stated above. Part I, “The 
Official Coinages,”’ consists of a brief introduc- 
tion and two chapters, the first of which dis- 
cusses coinage by imperium maius, 49-28 B.c., 
as exhibited in issues minted by Caesarians, 
Pompeians, the republicans, the triumvirs, and 
Octavian as sole ruler. The second chapter 
naturally covers coinage by auctoritas prin- 
cipis, 27 B.c.-a.D. 14. It is divided into sections 
on the transition, 27-23 B.c., the need for and 
bases of reform, and provincial issues by legati 
Augusti, by equestrian governors, and by 
“senatorial” governors. Part II, ‘““The Roman 
Cities,” is divided into three chapters devoted 
to the Roman municipia, the Roman colonies, 


and the Roman cities and the state, the last 
dealing with such topics as foundation coin- 
ages, colonization policies of Julius and Augus- 
tus, administrative interference by provincial 
officials, and the relation of the cities to Au- 
gustus. Part III, “The Peregrine Communi- 
ties,” contains a chapter on the communities 
and the princeps, detailing Augustus’ appear- 
ances on posthumous coinages and his roles as 
constitutor, liberator, ktistes, theos epiphanes, as 
heir of the Hellenistic monarch, and as archi- 
ereus; and one on the communities and the 
Roman officials. Finally, Part IV sums up the 
evidence of the preceding sections in a double 
discussion of rule by imperium maius, cover- 
ing “the revolutionary title of Imperator” and 
“the imperium maius on which the title of 
Imperator was based,” and of rule by aucto- 
ritas principis. In this chapter Grant argues 
that government by imperium maius was abol- 
ished in 27 B.c., along with the title Imperator, 
and auctoritas substituted, with tribunicta po- 
testas as its vehicle. In addition, there are 
eleven appendixes, some summarizing official 
aes coinages from 49 to 28 B.c. and from 
27 B.c. to A.D. 14, the foundation coinages, and 
various local issues, especially of Asia, which 
portray Augustus or members of his family, 
some proposing additions and alterations in 
the lists of provincial governors, Roman foun- 
dations, and peregrine foundations, and one 
commenting on the coins as evidence for the 
artistic level of the various parts of the Roman 
Empire. There is an extensive bibliography, a2 
elaborate series of indexes, a key to the plates 
which names the collection in which each coin 
is found, and five pages of addenda, corrigen- 
da, and errata. 

The task which Grant has set himself is 
Herculean and could be evaluated properly 
only by one who has himself gone over the 
whole numismatic material in question. Pre- 
cisely because the material is so extensive and 
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difficult to deal with, the author deserves all 
thanks for his achievement in organizing these 
issues and eliciting from them results impor- 
tant for both numismatist and historian. An 
attempt will be made below to do at least some 
of those results justice. But let the worst be 
said at once—the book is chaotic. A reason and 
some justification for this is provided by the 
author’s statement at the end of the Preface 
(dated 1945) that his manuscript was complet- 
ed by July, 1939. In that interval of six years, 
considering what England and Europe were 
like, it is not surprising if the author somewhat 
lost touch with certain features of his book and 
changed his opinion on many points. He has 
attempted to set matters right by means of 
the numerous addenda, corrigenda, and errata 
(which the reader would be well advised to en- 
ter on appropriate pages of his personal copy 
as soon as he receives it), and he had already 
tied the work together with a pretty compre- 
hensive series of cross-references; but appar- 
ently the thorough re-working which was 
needed could not be undertaken because the 
book was set up in type rather promptly after 
the completion of the manuscript. This is the 
more regrettable because so many blemishes 
could have been so readily eliminated and so 
many useful additions could have been made. 
For example, references to a bull as a punning 
type on issues of T. Statilius Taurus are scat- 
tered throughout the book; but on page xv of 
the Addenda, note to page 165, the author 
states, without giving reasons, that he now 
regards the association of the bull type with 
the name Taurus as “rather a long shot.” 
What, then, of other types parlants, such as a 
leg for Sura (p. 271)? Similarly, it is unsettling 
to find page 236 occupied by a detailed de- 
scription and discussion of a coin which ends 
with a suggested attribution to Tauromenium, 
although on page xv a curt note asserts that it 
actually belongs to Dyme in Achaea. An op- 
portunity for more thorough editing would 
likewise have resulted in the elimination of 
many repetitious statements and would have 
enabled the author to catch a good many mis- 
prints which escaped his list of errata. In fur- 
therance of his own commendable efforts to 
make his book as accurate and hence as useful 
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as possible, I offer the following list of errors 
which I have noted: 


. 7, n. 10, for Pl. VII, 52 read Pl. XI, 52. 

. 20, n. 5, for Pl. I, 4 read Pl. II, 4. 

- 103, n. 6, for Pl. III, 1 read Pl. IV, 1. 

. 106, § 3, 1. 5, for Pl. III, 9 read Pl. IV, 9. 
107, § 2, 1. 3, for Pl. IV, 4 read Pl. IV, 14. 
190, 1. 7, for Pl. IV, 3 read Pl. VI, 3. 

195, 1. 3, for Pl. V, 26 read Pl. V, 23. 

344, 1. 8, for Pl. IV, 15 read Pl. IV, 17. 
347, n. 7, for sr read sd. 

. 372, n. 6, for ANE, ANS, AZ&, read LNE, 
LNC, L2C. 


(The last letter in the second and third dates 
is not a square sigma but a square digamma 
for the numeral 6. And, of course, the first 
character in all three is not lambda, but L for 
érous. A photograph of one of these coins is 
published in AJA, Vol. XLI (1937), Pl. IX, 2, 
and shows the whole date quite clearly. The 
dates in Grant’s text prove that he read the 
coins correctly.) 


P. 457 for L. Livineius read C. Livineius. 
P. 467, n. 1, 1. 5, for Pl. VII, 42 read Pl. XI, 42. 


The following questions may also be raised 
about the descriptions of the coins: 


P. 38, fifth line from bottom: “the insertion of 
the praenomen of Atratinus.’’ Where? It does 
not appear in the description of the coin at 
the top of p. 37 nor, so far as the reviewer 
can see, on Pl. II, 9. 

. 42: Does Pl. II, 11, show two standards 
placed fore and aft of the mast? 

. 113 and Pl. V, 3: The inscription is not visible 
in the photograph. 

. 196 and Pl. VII, 5: “1. cLopIo RVFO PRO Cos. 
in wreath round SALASSO COMITIALE, SEX. 
RVFO lvir.” But there is no wreath, and 
SALASSO, etc., run round the edge of the coin 
with L. cLopIo | RvFO | PRO cos. in three lines 
in center. 

. 238 and Pl. VIII, 9: Description says ‘‘plough- 
ing to right’’; but Pl. VIII, 9, shows the colon- 
ist plowing to the left. 

. 470: Pl. XI, 34, appears once on this page as 
imitating denarii of type 5 (East II, ca. 
20-17 B.c.; see p. 467) and again as imitating 
denarii of type 10 (Lugdunum II, ca. 2 B.c.— 
A.D. 14). 


OOO Sh hg OD 


Other photographs as well, e.g., Plate XII, 
20, 21, and 26 (pp. 331 and 381), seem not to 
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illustrate the text in which reference is made to 
them; and, in general, it seems a great lack 
that the key to the plates names only the mu- 
seums in which the coins are found. Much 
more useful would have been references to the 
pages in the text where they are described or 
discussed. Even after a special search, I have 
been able to find no mention in the text of 
Plates V, 24; VI, 23; VII, 6; X, 6, 8, and 53; 
and XI, 2, 19, 24, 30, 36, 39, 48, 53, and 59. 
Further instances of cursory treatment may 
be noted briefly. One is the tendency to ac- 
count for provincials bearing Roman names by 
dubbing the individual in question the “freed- 
man” of some Roman with the same gentilici- 
um, Examples may be found on page 176, 
“Sosius”’; page 190, “Munatius”; page 218, 
“Clodius”; and others passim. Some of them 
certainly had obtained Roman citizenship as 
liberti; but, in view of the variety of other 
ways in which citizenship might be conferred, 
the word “freedman” ought to be carefully 
limited to persons to whom its applicability is 
specifically attested. Another is the discussion 
of case-forms in the legends of the coins (pp. 
360, 362-63, 377-78, 387, 390, and 398-400). 
The statement is made (p. 360) that the ac- 
cusative is used for dedications to gods, and so 
the occurrence of ZEBASTON on their coins 
is regarded as evidence for Augustus’ deifica- 
tion at Pergamum, Hypaea, and Smyrna. It is 
true that the accusative is so used; but this is 
by no means its only use, as the comment on 
page 390 shows. On the other hand, all the 
words in the legend cited on page 390 are ab- 
breviated, so that actually there is nothing to 
indicate what the case was. On pages 362-63 it 
is conjectured (in a remarkable series of con- 
jectures) that Agrippa Postumus, whose name 
is in the nominative, is being honored as 
Archiereus of the Koinon of Asia; but on pages 
377-78 the “unique obverse phrase,” ETT| 
KAIZAPO8, is interpreted as evidence that 
Augustus was Archiereus of the same Koinon, 
while on pages 398-400 it is argued that ETT 
expresses “the secondary and ultimate source 
of issue,” comparable to permissu. Similarly, 
it is surely anachronistic to appeal to Suetonius 
(p. 14) for the meaning of princeps civitatis or 
to coins of Caracalla and his successors (p. 


446) for the relationship of senatus consultum 
with tribunicia potestas. That Alexandream vel 
Ilium (p. 245) could mean a choice between 
Ilium and Alexandria Troas appears impos- 
sible. Alexandria ad Aegyptum was one of the 
world’s great existing capitals, which Alexan- 
der had destined to be one of the pivots of his 
empire and which was at that moment the seat 
of Alexander’s successor and Caesar’s mistress, 
who might become his queen. There was every 
reason why contemporary Romans should fear 
that this Alexandria, in spite of its “distant 
position and alien status,’’ might become, once 
Caesar had subdued the Parthians, the capital 
of a world empire in which Rome would be 
comparatively insignificant. 

More puzzling is the omission of all aes 
minted at Rome during Augustus’ reign. The 
author is aware of its existence, as references 
on pages 3, 65, 85, 90, 91, 97, 440, 451, and xvi 
(p. 442, n. 8) show (only one of these appears, 
by the way, in the Index under “Mints, 
Rome’’), and it is certainly legitimate for the 
author to exclude it from consideration if he 
believes he has grounds; but in view of his 
avowed purpose (Preface, p. ix) of dealing 
with the aes coinage of “all Roman officials 
and cities” between 49 B.c. and a.p. 14, there 
ought to be a clear and definite statement of 
those grounds at some point in the book rather 
than the indeterminate remark (p. 91) that the 
author “prefers to attribute the series to a 
number of other cities as well as Rome.” The 
Roman coins are never discussed. 

Finally, the discussion of “Rule by auctori- 
tas principis” in chapter ii of Part IV appears 
to this reviewer to go too far in regard to the 
abolition of imperium as an element in Au- 
gustus’ rule. “Augustus replaces Imperator as 
the catchword of the new order; auctoritas re- 
places imperium as its substance’’ (p. 425). 
“Government by military force had given way 
to government by personality and advice” (p. 
426). “He was not Commander-in-Chief, and 
the disposition of his troops along the frontiers 
emphasized the total disconnection of his 
imperium from the normal administrative 
functions” (pp. 435-36). “Not only did Au- 
gustus possess no imperium matus in the ‘sena- 
torial’ provinces, but elsewhere too throughout 




















the Empire his imperium did not influence in 
the slightest the administration of the civilian 
populations” (p. 439). Whatever one’s position 
respecting the tmperiwm maius (and I think 
that we are likely to remain in uncertainty for 
a long while to come about the precise consti- 
tutional situation, partly because the Romans 
were never too exacting about niceties of theo- 
retical logic and clarity in constitutional mat- 
ters, partly because it was not to the princeps’ 
interest, so long as he could de facto interfere 
in the affairs of the senatorial provinces, to 
have his status in respect to them exactly de- 
fined and hence perhaps limited), the fact re- 
mains that the governors of imperial provinces 
were legati Augusti who held all their powers, 
both civil and military, from the same source, 
who were simultaneously the heads of the 
civil administration and of the military forces, 
who levied troops from among the provincials, 
collected taxes, services, and contributions in 
kind from them for both civil and military 
purposes, and dispensed justice to them, often 
using tribunes and even centurions to hear 
cases and render decisions, while decisions and 
decrees of every sort were, or could be, en- 
foreed by the use of troops, if necessary. In 
short, the Roman army in the provinces was 
an army of occupation, even more completely 
in control than those which exist today in 
Germany and Japan; and any attempt to sepa- 
rate its civil and military functions is sure to 
produce a distorted impression. The author 
himself admits (p. 442) that “the surviving 
impertum which directed the military defence 
of the frontier” and says of Augustus (p. 443) 
that “. .. such was the force of his record and 
character (and, in the background, his arma- 
ments) that his hints and words of advice... 
only needed to be offered to be accepted,” him- 
self demolishing his whole elaborate structure 
with his parenthetical concession. Similarly, 
Augustus’ “interpretation of the power as 
military” is not “illustrated by the frequent 
delegation of all or part of it to eminent sol- 
diers from his own house’”’ (p. 436). On the con- 
trary, Augustus’ care to intrust the special 
commands which he created from time to time 
only to members of his own family—Agrippa, 
Tiberius, Gaius and Lucius Caesar—shows 
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that he regarded his imperium as something 
more than simply military; and the fact that 
Tiberius could be an equal collega imperi but 
still not princeps (p. 436) merely shows that 
the imperium was not the whole of the princi- 
pate. That he did become princeps upon Au- 
gustus’ death in spite of the “embarrassment”’ 
(ibid.) which occurred proves how large a part 
of the principate the imperium actually was. If 
auctoritas is emphasized at the expense of im- 
perium on the coins of 27 B.c. to A.D. 14, this is 
not conclusive evidence of a real, far-reaching 
change in the actual basis of Augustus’ power 
but rather, in the opinion of this reviewer, an 
attempt, as in the Res gestae, to turn public 
attention to the less offensive auctoritas, even 
though his control of the military forces of the 
empire was not relaxed in the least. 

It is a pleasure to turn now from the role of 
Momus to call attention to the many and real 
contributions which the book makes. First of 
all, of course, is the tremendous feat of having 
collected in one volume, re-examined, de- 
scribed, and attributed or reattributed this 
great mass of coins, no matter how much fur- 
ther examination or reattribution they may 
undergo. The pioneer work has been done. 

There is, besides, a great fund of historical, 
economic, and constitutional material, ranging 
from minor but interesting items, such as new 
details on Sextus Pompey’s activities in Sicily 
(p. 25) and on the history of Crete during the 
Civil Wars (pp. 35-36 and 55-57), to Caesar’s 
role, contrasted with Augustus’, as the states- 
manlike, conscious Romanizer of the Empire 
(pp. 302-7). The number and distribution of 
Caesar’s colonies disclosed by Grant’s study of 
the coins and the comprehensive and grandiose 
nature of Caesar’s plan can be compared only 
with the achievements of Alexander the Great. 

In the field of public finance, Grant demon- 
strates some very interesting results (pp. 11, 
18-19, and 85-90). Julius Caesar introduced 
orichalcum coinage as an ingenious method of 
issuing what was, in fact, a token coinage, at 
great profit to himself and his moneyers, while 
avoiding the appearance of so doing because 
the metal had not previously been used for 
coins and hence had no established standard of 
weight for a unit of value. The principle of 
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token coinage was then extended, during the 
wars of 44 B.c. and after, to the bronze coinage, 
with chaotic and unsatisfactory consequences. 
This situation, in turn, was solved by Augustus 
by continuing orichalcum as a token coinage, 
abandoning bronze, and substituting for it a 
coinage of pure copper, likewise tariffed at an 
artificial value. In this way a token coinage 
was established once and for all; and cities and 
municipalities everywhere were permitted or 
called upon to mint aes issues in order to fur- 
nish an adequate supply of currency for the 
needs of the whole empire. An integral part of 
this scheme is the proof on pages 298 and 300 
that the local aes of various communities cir- 
culated very widely and hence must have been 
accepted at face value, regardless of actual 
weight. 

On constitutional matters, pages 368-75 
add details and precision to Antony’s double 
role, during his association with Cleopatra, as 
both a Roman magistrate and a Hellenistic 
king and throw a similar light on the regal pre- 
tensions of Cleopatra and Augustus. Pages 
408-10 present the evidence for the fact that it 
was the sons of Pompey who, as early as 46-44 
B.c., adopted “Imperator” as a title which was 
practically the praenomen which Augustus 
made of it. Pages 139-43 and 228-30 convinc- 
ingly explain the appearance in 7-5 B.c. of por- 
traits of proconsuls on a number of African 
issues as resulting from Augustus’ need to en- 
hance the status of amici principis after the 
deaths of Agrippa and Drusus and the aliena- 
tion of Tiberius. 

These are a few outstanding examples of the 
sort of thing which one can expect to find in 
this book. The author does not hesitate to dis- 
agree with accepted opinion, and his own views 
will some of them awaken controversy; but he 
has much new evidence (there are countless de- 
tails which cannot be summed up in a review), 
and his opinions are well argued and provoca- 
tive. None of the book, in short, can be neg- 


lected. 
Rosert O. Fink 
Kenyon College 


A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, Vol. I: 
Introduction and Commentary on Book I. By 
A. W. Gomme. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1945. Pp. xii+480+4 maps. 


The publication of the present volume—the 
first of a work planned to be completed in three 
volumes—is an event of considerable impor- 
tance. The Introduction is so good in itself and 
so useful as a guide to students beginning to 
work seriously with Thucydides that it is hard 
to speak of it without using almost unseemly 
superlatives. Scholars in the field of ancient 
history are as a whole not too weak on histori- 
cal method and in their knowledge of historiog- 
raphy, but they have acquired it the hard way 
and seem to have resolved perversely that the 
next generation should acquire its knowledge 
in the same way. Even for Thucydides, “the 
historians’ historian,” it has been difficult for 
the budding scholar to find any adequate state- 
ment of the information most useful to him. 
Of course, Bury is good as far as he goes, but 
he does not go too far. Probably what is least 
needed at this stage are long subjective discus- 
sions of the order of composition. Gomme has 
mercifully spared us that. Instead, he discusses 
“What Thucydides Takes for Granted’ (pp. 
1-25), ‘“Thucydides’ Self-imposed Limita- 
tions” (pp. 25-29), “Sources Other than Thu- 
cydides” (pp. 29-84), and “Principles of His- 
torical Criticism” (pp. 84-87). If the prospec- 
tive student reads, in addition, the commen- 
tary on i. 22 (pp. 139-50), he will be well 
armed. Under the first heading the most im- 
portant discussion is that on “Conditions of 
Warfare’; under “Sources Other than Thu- 
cydides” inevitably the account of Plutarch is 
the fullest and the best. As a whole, all this is 
extremely well done. 


To be sure, there are points which can be 
criticized. In connection with the practice of 
fighting hoplite battles in plains, the question 
why “mountain warfare by light-armed 
troops’ was not used to keep the invading 
hoplites from reaching the plain is discussed 
(pp. 12-15) in a very interesting manner but 
is not greatly advanced. There is no reference 
to Aristotle’s remark (Pol. 1321 a 20) about 
the ease with which light-armed troops fight 
against cavalry and hoplites, or to the state- 
ment of Polybius (xiii. 3) that the “ancient 
[Greeks]’’ covenanted with one another not to 
use missiles and were in the habit not only of 
declaring war but also of announcing in ad- 
vance the time and place for battles, or to 

















Strabo’s report (x. 448) that rules of war were 
agreed upon by Chalcis and Eretria at the time 
of the Lelantine War.' If we bear in mind, in 
addition, the prearranged single combats and 
truces of the Jlzad and the efforts of the Am- 
phictionic League to ameliorate warfare, it 
may be possible to believe that the Greeks at 
one time tried to regulate the use of weapons 
and to reduce warfare to pitched battles, more 
or less prearranged. If so, it would be possible 
to arrange to fight with limited numbers in- 
stead of entire armies, and it may be that we 
should accept as historical—as the Argives of 
ca. 420 and probably even Thucydides did— 
the agreement of the Spartans and Argives to 
decide the possession of Thyrea by means of a 
combat between groups of three hundred men 
chosen from the two armies (Herod. i. 82). But 
Gomme may have something to say about this 
when he comes to Thue. v. 41. 

Now and then there is work of the kind ex- 
emplified by the following statement about 
one of Plutarch’s Lives: “The Kimon is a good 
deal shorter [than the Aristeides] (it must be 
the shortest of all the Lives)” (p. 63, n. 3). 
Surely, even if a writer does not wish to waste 
time checking the lengths of the shorter Lives, 
there must be some way of emphasizing the 
brevity of one without making an untrue state- 
ment but one worded in such a way as to show 
that it may not be true after all. 

Such faults are not numerous or serious 
enough to detract much from the superlative 
excellence of the Introduction. The Commen- 
tary, though very useful, is not quite so suc- 
cessful. Let us consider a few points. A group of 
passages concerned with Corinth and her al- 
lies and colonies will be taken first, and there- 
after I shall go back and follow the order of 
Thucydides. Passages in Thucydides will be 
cited by chapter and section only. 

25. 3.—Here there is an excellent note on 
the rivalry in the Adriatic between Corinth 
and “‘Kerkyra.”’ 

27. 2.—Commenting on the states which 


1 For the prohibition of missiles Strabo refers to an 
inscription in the Amarynthium, a sanctuary near 
Eretria. R. von Scala (Staatsvertrdge (Leipzig, 1898], 
Pp. 16, No. 19) suggests that Ephorus may have seen 
the inscription and that the accounts of both Polybius 
and Strabo are derived from him. The two passages 
are cited by Walbank, CP, XLIV (1949), 17. 
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supported Corcyra, Gomme mentions “Ke- 
phallenia, Leukas, and Ambracia—colonies 
and allies of Corinth.” This is a good start on 
the problem of the efforts of Corinth to exer- 
cise leadership over her special allies, but it is 
not always adequately followed up in later 
notes. 

38. 2.—The Corinthian claim to hegemony 
over Corcyra calls forth the following: “It is 
not likely that Syracuse, for example, would 
have accepted the idea of Corinth asher jyyeuwv; 
and it is not surprising that Athens was not 
convinced by these arguments.” Though there 
is a reference to 56. 2 for the relation of Corinth 
to Potidaea, there seems little realization of 
the importance of this and other passages as 
evidence for the continued effort of Corinth to 
control and lead her colonies. 

38. 5.—The only remark on the claim of the 
Corinthians that Epidamnus was theirs is: “It 
was not, of course, in any sense.”” Nevertheless, 
the fact that the claim was made and that it 
was recorded by Thucydides is significant. 

40. §—The comment on the claim of the 
Corinthians to consideration, on the ground 
that they had not voted for intervention by 
the Peloponnesian League against Athens at 
the time of the Samian revolt, is that the cir- 
cumstances were not the same. “Kerkyra was 
not an ally of Corinth nor within the Pelopon- 
nesian League; she was an a&ypados 7dXs as 
far as the Thirty Years’ Peace was concerned, 
which Samos was not.” This is correct so far as 
the Thirty Years’ Peace goes but does not in 
itself prove that there was no alliance between 
Corinth and Corcyra or that Corinth had no 
claim on her colony. The relation of Potidaea 
to Corinth should make this clear to any stu- 
dent of Thucydides. Moreover, the claim of the 
Corinthians to have prevented intervention 
(41. 2), if justified, is proof of actual leadership 
or influence. Since they themselves disposed of 
only one vote in the assembly, they could not 
well be responsible for the decision except by 
influencing the votes of others. 

43. 1.—It would be well to have a note in- 
dicating that the claim of the Corinthians to 
the same right as the Athenians to chastise 
their own allies is in agreement with their 
other statements and is significant of the kind 
of leadership which they wished to exercise. In 
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47. 3 we hear about their success in maintain- 
ing friendly relations with the barbarians on 
the adjoining coast of the mainland. 

56. 2 and 58. 1—Some emphasis should be 
given to the fact that Potidaea, though a mem- 
ber of the Delian League, had the sort of re- 
gard for Corinth which the latter claimed as 
her right from Corcyra. “Delian League’’ is 
almost a misnomer for this period, but it was 
undoubtedly the theoretical freedom of this or- 
ganization which made possible a double rela- 
tionship hardly to be tolerated in an empire. 

67. 1.—The interpretation of the action of 
the Corinthians: “not ‘formally summoned a 
conference of the Peloponnesian League,’ 
which was a privilege of Sparta (87. 4), but 
urged them to send delegates to Sparta,’’ is 
excellent. It might be well to add that if the 
translation of Ullrich, “sie beriefen sogleich 
thre [italics mine] Bundesgenossen nach Lake- 
daemon,’”? is correct, we have the evidence of 
Thucydides for the existence of a group of al- 
lies which Corinth claimed to lead. Corcyra, 
to be sure, refused to recognize this leadership 
or rebelled against it. 

14. 2 and 18. 3.—It would have been desir- 
able to have a note on 7av MnéixGyr telling the 
reader how the Greeks understood their usual 
term for the Persian War. The correct meaning 
—the war of 480-479—is given under 41.2 
with cross-reference to 14. 2, where the mean- 
ing is obvious. 

23. 1—Gomme rightly considers the two 
naval and two land battles of the war as Arte- 
misium and Salamis and Thermopylae and 
Plataea and cites 89. 2 as evidence that the ex- 
pulsion of the invaders is thought to mark the 
end of the war. This is given as Thucydides’ 
interpretation. The omission of the Samians, 
who were accepted as allies before Mycale, 
from the list on the “Serpent Column” indi- 
cates that the interpretation is much older 
than Thucydides (cf. Larsen, op. cit., p. 151, 
n. 14). 

37. 3.—Does not the note, “déexeo8ar: a curi- 
ous word to use when the speaker means, prac- 


2F.W. Ullrich, Beitrdge zur Kritik des Thucydides, 
I (Hamburg, 1850), 29. This is a valuable suggestion 
which has been pretty well overlooked and forgotten. 
Cf. Larsen, ‘‘ Federation for Peace in Ancient Greece,’ 
CP, XXXIX (1944), 154, n. 21. 


tically, ‘robbing,’ ” involve a mistranslation? 
The idea of robbing is there but not in this 
particular word. 

41. 2.—Surely, it is a slip when the confer- 
ence of the Peloponnesian League at which it 
was proposed to restore Hippias is dated 510. 

44. 1.—“tvppaxlay wer pt mromnoacbar: ac- 
tually Eyuyaxia is a term of wider import and 
includes émriuaxia” is very unfortunate, since 
it implies that the Athenians decided not to 
make a symmachia. Thucydides does not say 
this but states that the Athenians decided not 
to make an alliance of the kind under which the 
two parties were pledged to have the same 
friends and enemies—i.e., an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance as contrasted with a mere de- 
fensive alliance—but made an epimachia. 
Gomme has probably been misled by Poppo- 
Stahl (cf. p. v for an acknowledgment of his 
debt to Stahl). The description of an epimachia 
as a “‘non-aggression pact’’ is at best mislead- 
ing. The entire passage is probably the most 
important passage in Greek literature for a dis- 
tinction between different forms of treaties of 
alliance and deserves a fuller discussion than 
it seems to have received at the hands of any 
commentator. One implication which deserves 
to be emphasized is that under an epimachia 
one of the contracting parties could help the 
other to repel an invader without thereby in- 
volving his own state in direct war against this 
aggressor. Very likely this has been seen by 
thousands of readers who have refused to be- 
lieve it. They would do well to believe it and 
take careful note. It might save trouble in the 
future. 

60. 1.—In connection with the sending of 
Aristeus to Potidaea by the Corinthians, 
Gomme explains that “there was still no decla- 
ration of war. Only ‘volunteers’ go to the help 
of Potidaia.”’ For “Only ‘volunteers’ go” sub- 
stitute “Only volunteers and mercenaries are 
sent.” of KopivOio ... méumovow certainly sug- 
gests action by the state as such. Moreover, 
though one could pretend that volunteers went 
as private citizens, it must have been pretty 
nearly impossible to escape responsibility for 
the mercenaries, whom the Corinthians had 
engaged from other parts of the Peloponnesus. 
The reason there was no war is that Greek 




















standards permitted even states to go to 
strange lengths in aiding others in defensive 
war without thereby bringing war upon them- 
selves (cf. the remarks above on 44. 1). 
66.—In this chapter, which gives the rea- 
sons which the Athenians and Peloponnesians 
had to complain of each other as a result of the 
affair of Potidaea, the meaning of idig is a crux 
debated for long. Does it mean that the Corin- 
thians acted “separately, i.e. not in concert 
with the rest of the Peloponnesian states” or 
that they acted “privately, not officially”? 
Gomme favors the latter and adds: “If Corinth 
had had a formal alliance with the Chalkidians 
[read Potidaians (?)] and sent forces to help 
them, there would have been war—between 
her and Athens, if not with the Peloponnesian 
League.”’ The implication of the last statement 
is correct; a member could go to war without 
involving the league. On the other hand, the 
statement that Corinth must have become in- 
volved in war if she had had a treaty of alliance 
can be questioned. In fact, one might argue 
just the opposite. If there was a treaty of alli- 
ance, Corinth was defending an ally; if not, 
she was interfering in matters which did not 
concern her and so would cause greater offense. 
As a matter of fact, the oaths referred to in v. 
30. 2 suggest a treaty with the Chalcidians 
{and the Potidaeans] made at the time of the 
revolt of Potidaea and renewed later. To re- 
turn to our original problem, since the main 
question is whether or not the Peloponnesian 
League was involved in war and since members 
of the league could engage in private war, the 
question whether the Corinthians at Potidaea 
acted privately or as a detachment sent by 
their state is of no interest. Thucydides means 
to say—and does say—that the Corinthians 
acted “separately, i.e. not in concert with the 
rest of the Peloponnesian states.” There is a 
point in this. There is a contrast between sepa- 
rate action by one or more members and con- 
certed action resulting from a decision by the 
assembly of the league. Chapter 66 forms an 
admirable transition from an account of sepa- 
rate action to an account of the negotiations 
and debates leading to concerted action. 
87. 2.—“Bof: not a confused crying of Aye 
and No, but, at least according to Plutarch, in 
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due order and quietly—Lyk. 26. 3.” After the 
quotation from Plutarch follows: “We are not 
to suppose, with Classen, that there was any 
doubt about the result of the voting, or the 
size of the majority; Sthenelaidas wanted to 
make his victory as impressive as possible.” 
This note, to put it mildly, is not so helpful as 
it might have been. True, Sthenelaidas does 
not appear actually to have been in doubt 
about the outcome of the oral voting. More- 
over, Gomme does not deny the use of oral 
voting. So far, so good. But what is he really 
trying to say about the method of voting? If he 
means that the votes pro and con were taken 
separately, he may be right, though he has no 
proof more direct than the quotation from 
Plutarch, which shows that at elections the 
shouts for each candidate were given separate- 
ly. If, in voting on a resolution, the votes pro 
and con were called for in the same manner, 
then the method used certainly would be the an- 
cient equivalent of a “crying of Aye and No.” 
Moreover, Thucydides makes it perfectly clear 
that the method used was one in which doubt 
about the outcome would be natural—a meth- 
od which easily could lead to confusion. As for 
Plutarch, the orderly and quiet conduct men- 
tioned in the quotation is that of the candi- 
dates for office and not of the voters. When the 
passage is read in its context, it seems that the 
silence was imposed on the candidates to pre- 
vent the judges of the election from recognizing 
them by their voices. There is no indication 
that the voters were quiet. 

105. 4.—In connection with the first men- 
tion of Myronides—in the account of his cam- 
paign in the Megarid—there is a brief discus- 
sion of his career. Gomme is inclined to ques- 
tion his association with the events of 479 on 
the grounds that the Demot of Eupolis suggests 
that he was alive at a much later date. But does 
the conversation in this comedy between Peri- 
cles and Myronides concerning the former’s 
bastard son have any real value for chronol- 
ogy? 

Between the commentaries on 118. 2 and 
118. 3 there is inserted “Notes on the Pente- 
kontaétia”’ (pp. 361-413), divided into three 
sections: “I. Nature of the Excursus,” “II. 
Omissions in the Excursus,”’ and “III. Chro- 
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nology of the Period 477-432 B.c.’’ Under the 
second section a great deal of varied and im- 
portant material is collected. The nature of the 
omissions and the treatment of what is includ- 
ed in chapters 99-113 are such that Gomme 
finds that “‘it is impossible to believe that Thu- 
cydides, had he lived to complete his history, 
would have published them as they stand. But 
we cannot know what he would have made of 
the excursus, how far he would have developed 
it”? (p. 389). The discussion is good and has 
been inserted in what is the proper place in a 
commentary for the treatment of a question of 
composition, namely, in connection with the 
pertinent part of the work. 

142. 3-4.—This is a passage of the kind 
which good students can interpret in a way but 
which they are likely to leave with the feeling 
that something is a little queer or possibly 
wrong, and this is about as far as discussions 
and suggested emendations have been able to 
bring us. Hence a shorter commentary would 
have been preferable. To go on at length about 
what various scholars have said and what is 
wrong with it is likely to make the conscien- 
tious student feel that it is his duty to follow 
the arguments of these aberrations and thus to 
lead to nothing but confusion, as it seems to 
have done in this case. Gomme’s own suggest- 
ed emendation produces the following interpre- 
tation: “It is a difficult matter to carry out an 
émcreixiots . . . against a city of equal strength 
in peace-time, let alone in war. . . .” Certainly, 
“against” implies opposition and to speak of 
carrying out an epiteichists in time of peace 
against opposition is nonsense. 

In general, the Commentary would have 
been improved if the author had always borne 
in mind that he had promised to give us a his- 
torical commentary and treated questions of 
text and language with the greatest possible 
brevity except when historical interpretation 
is involved. The comments on other passages 
as well as on 142. 3-4 would have profited from 
being shortened. On the other hand, some of 
the discussions of political institutions are not 
quite satisfactory. However, it must be re- 
membered that the review has placed more em- 
phasis on shortcomings than on merit, and the 
merits are numerous. The preparation of a 


commentary of the present kind involves a 
great deal of drudgery and an unusual variety 
of knowledge. Very few would be willing to 
undertake the drudgery, and still fewer possess 
the knowledge. It is doubtful whether anyone 
could have done better. Professor Gomme de- 


serves the warmest thanks. 


J. A. O. Larsen 
University of Chicago 


A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 
Vol. IL: From 403 to 323 B.C. By Marcus 
N. Top. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1948. Pp. 
xli+343. 15s. 

On November 24, 1948, friends and fellow- 
workers in the field of Greek epigraphy and 
history honored Marcus Niebuhr Tod on his 
seventieth birthday as a euergetes, not with 
divine honors, but merely by the presentation 
of an address. In so doing, they actually be- 
stowed a benefaction upon themselves, for the 
booklet contains, in addition to the greeting 
proper and a portrait, also a brief biography 
and a useful bibliography of Tod’s works. But 
this benefaction is as nothing compared with 
the benefaction bestowed upon them by the 
euergetes. He is continuing his valuable reports 
on “The Progress of Greek Epigraphy”; the 
third of his “Epigraphical Notes on Greek 
Coinage”—articles of importance to epigra- 
phists, numismatists, and students of economic 
history—appeared recently in the Nwmismatic 
Chronicle for 1947; but, above all, there is the 
second volume of his Greek Historical Inscrip- 
tions following close upon the second edition of 
the first volume (1946). 

How great service has been rendered by the 
editor and the publisher in making these two 
volumes available at a reasonable price will be 
appreciated by all those who have tried to buy 
copies of the older collections of inscriptions 
and have noticed how hard they are to find and 
how expensive when now and then one is avail- 
able. Under the circumstances, even a mere re- 
print of an older collection would have been 
welcomed by teachers and students. It is not 
necessary to say, however, that Tod has given 
much more than this. Scholars, as well as stu- 
dents, will find his commentaries and bibliog- 
raphies helpful and, when possible, will prob- 




















ably prefer to cite inscriptions from his collec- 
tion rather than from the older ones of Ditten- 
berger and Michel. 

The inscriptions in the volume are num- 
bered from 97 to 205. Thus Tod’s two volumes 
contain 205 entries as compared with the 165 
of Hicks and Hill. Among the additions are 
some inscriptions known for long, such as the 
record of the honors bestowed upon Phy- 
larchus of Athens by the Arcadian League (No. 
132), which was included by Hicks but omitted 
in Hicks and Hill because it was then dated in 
the third century. Tod dates it “369-1 B.c.”— 
correctly, in my opinion. Several inscriptions, 
however, have been discovered so recently that 
they have not appeared in earlier handbooks. 
Among them are: No. 137, Athenian decree of 
367 B.c. concerning the Aetolian League, first 
published by Schweigert in Hesperia, Vol. 
VIII (1939); No. 158, a treaty of 356 B.c. be- 
tween Philip and the Chalcidians, first pub- 
lished by D. M. Robinson in TAPA, Vol. 
LXV (1934); No. 196, the record of gifts of 
grain to Greek communities given by Cyrene, 
first published by Ferri in a Berl. Ak. Abh. in 
1925; No. 204, the Athenian ephebe oath and 
the oath alleged to have been taken before the 
Battle of Plataea, first published by L. Robert 
in Etudes épigraphiques et philologiques (Paris, 
1938). 

Tod’s discussions of the various documents 
are excellent both for his own interpretations 
and for the references to earlier literature on 
the subjects. For instance, the discussions of 
three inscriptions mentioned above—Nos. 132, 
137, and 158—give a good introduction to sev- 
eral problems connected with fourth-century 
federalism. In general, recent literature has 
been covered as thoroughly as possible. Tod 
himself mentions the difficulty of securing 
books and periodicals published in recent years 
on the Continent, and we are all still trying to 
eatch up on the publications of the war years. 
Omissions there are bound to be—under No. 
204 the discussion by Daux in Rev. arch., April- 

June 1941, pages 176-83, is not listed—but 
most readers are likely to find that they are 
being guided to recent literature which they so 


far have overlooked. 
J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 
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The Oxford Classical Dictionary. Edited by M. 
Cary, J. D. Denniston, J. Wicut Durr, 
A. D. Nocx, W. D. Ross, and H. H. 
ScuL.arp, with the assistance of H. J. 
Rose, H. P. Harvey, and A. Sourer. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press; New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1949. Pp. xx+971. 
£2 10s; $17.50. 

The publication of this work has been an- 
ticipated for some time, partly perhaps be- 
cause it seemed to inherit the prestige of 
Smith’s dictionaries, on the one hand, and to 
share that of the new Greek lexicon, on the 
other. It is not comparable to either, however. 
What Smith did in seven volumes, this work 
does in one, while it is not, like the lexicon, an 
improvement of a fine old work but an en- 
tirely new one. 

The volume has had nearly a dozen editors 
and lists 168 British, Continental, and Amer- 
ican contributors. In contrast, Smith was sole 
editor and wrote a large part himself, with the 
aid of a much more modest number of con- 
tributors. He was, of course, a genius at this 
work, and his firm summaries of information 
are a constant comfort to the reader. The new 
dictionary suffers from unevenness and in- 
consistency in standards, form, and style. 
Collaboration is sometimes a practical neces- 
sity and sometimes merely a contemporary 
fashion. Smith’s example suggests that it is, 
at least in part, the latter in this case. Is 
specialism in our field really so developed that 
such extensive representation is necessary to 
obtain the truth? Rather it would seem that 
closer co-operation within a smaller group 
would have produced a more agreeable and no 
less reliable work. The respective articles are 
signed with initials, but this feature is omitted 
in many short, but not insignificant or always 
correct, articles. 


The eighth edition (1914) of Liibker’s Reallexi- 
con was taken as a general model, but with cer- 
tain modifications in principle and with certain 
differences in emphasis. The present work is in- 
tended to be less purely factual than Liibker. It 
devotes more space to biography and literature, 
less to geography and to bibliographical informa- 
tion....A special feature is the inclusion of 
longer articles designed to give a comprehensive 
survey_of the’main‘subjects. . . . 
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The longest articles are “Scholarship in Mod- 
ern Times” (25 cols.), ““Rome (History)” (16), 
“Music” (15), “Law and Procedure, Roman”’ 
(14), followed in length by “Tragedy, Greek”’ 
(9), “Metre, Greek” (9), “Medicine” (8), 
“Greece (History)” (8), “Comedy (Greek)” 
(7), “Constellations” (7), “Lex, Leges’” (6), 
“Epigraphy, Greek” (5). Only six biographical 
articles equal the shortest of these: “Aristotle,” 
“Plato,” “Euripides,” “Thucydides,” “Cicero,” 
“Virgil.” Literature and religion are well repre- 
sented in numerous name and subject articles 
by Bailey, Bowra, Pickard-Cambridge, Den- 
niston, Duff, and Rose. History and philos- 
ophy seem less prominent. Many biographical 
articles are still rather “factual,” but the one 
on Alexander, by G. T. Griffith, is a welcome 
exception. 

Geography is indeed neglected. There are 
no articles on Cajeta, Cithaeron, Clazomenae, 
Hebrus, Hymettus, Interamna, Latmos, Liris, 
Peneus, Rhodanus, Sangarius, Sipylus, Sulmo, 
et al. ad lib. I looked up the names of the 
provinces in Ptolemy’s Geography and found 
the following omissions: Vindelici, Liburni, 
Tauri, Iazyges, Marmarica, Pentapolis, Pales- 
tine, Carmania, Margiana, Sogdiana, Sacae, 
Aria, Paropamisus (-adae), Drangiana (Za- 
rangiana), Gedrosia, Arachosia, Ganges, Sinae. 
It was well to omit all but the most important 
names beyond the Tigris (and Rhine and 
Danube) as being outside the classical world; 
but why then include four Alexandrias and 
two Antiochs in Iran, while at the same 
time omitting Maracanda and _ including 
Palibothra? 

In respect to bibliographical information 
the editors say they “aim at no more than 
referring the reader to the best work, in 
English and foreign languages, on the various 
subjects.” This is one of the most satisfactory 
features of the dictionary, although it will 
soon become out of date. However, many 
minor articles give no reference at all, while 
some major ones have a rather extensive 
bibliography. Very often a reference to PW 
suffices, but even this is often omitted when it 
should have been given. In several articles I 
noticed a mere reference to Miiller’s Frag. 
Hist. Graec., Vols. I-IV (1841-68), as if this 


were the “best work.” So I looked up all the 
authors included in Jacoby’s Frag. griech. 
Hist., Vols. I-III (1923-40) and found that the 
following articles still refer to Miiller instead 
of Jacoby (or to neither): ‘“Agatharchides,” 
“Anaximenesof Lampsacus,” “Arrian,” “Ceph- 
isodorus of Thebes,” ‘“Eudoxus of Rhodes,” 
“Hieronymus of Cardia,” “Leon of Byzan- 
tium,” ‘“Matris of Thebes,” ‘“Phlegon,” 
“‘Pythermus of Ephesus,”’ ““Xenagoras.’’ These 
are all in Jacoby, Vols. I and II. As for the 
authors in Jacoby, Vol. III (1940), only one 
article (“Juba II’) out of nine cites Jacoby. 
In an appendix of two and a half pages there 
is a general bibliography of classical antiquity 
by Paul Maas, which will be useful to students 
not familiar with the field. 

“The terminus ad quem is, generally speak- 
ing, the death of Constantine (337), and pro- 
portionately less space has been allotted to 
persons who lived later than the second cen- 
tury A.D... . Christian writers, as such, have 
been excluded.” We have already mentioned 
the geographical limits of the dictionary. The 
chronological limits present a greater prob- 
lem. The old dates for the end of classical 
antiquity, 529 in the East and 476 in the West, 
are quite obsolete. It is common nowadays to 
regard Constantine as the first Byzantine em- 
peror and Theodosius (d. 395) as the last 
Roman emperor, making the fourth century 
Byzantine in the East but still classical in the 
West. The editors of the dictionary profess to 
have excluded it in both, though there are 
many minor exceptions and one major one, 
viz., Latin literature, which is treated fully for 
the whole period down to Theodorie (d. 526). 
The only emperors noticed after Constantine 
are Julian, Theodosius, and Justinian. Gaise- 
ric is noticed, but Alaric, Attila, and Theodo- 
ric are not. A number of minute Latin gram- 
marians from Keil and poets from Baehrens 
are noticed, but the later commentators on 
Aristotle and the later Neo-Platonists are all 
omitted. In Latin, I counted three dozen 
articles on major authors or works, Christian 
or pagan, from Constantine to Theodoric. In 
Greek, I counted a dozen from Constantine 
to Justinian (Quintus Smyrnaeus to Aga- 
thias) and another dozen from Photius to 




















Demetrius Triclinius. This last series is very 
poor; the writers are not at home in the 
Byzantine world. It would have been better to 
omit it to make room for Libanius, Eunapius, 
Synesius, Theon, Proclus, Stephanus Byzan- 
tius, et al., who are omitted. 

The editors have achieved a high degree 
of accuracy. Perhaps it is ungracious to men- 
tion errors. I do so not as a matter of complaint 
but of interest in subjects with which I happen 
to be familiar. In the articles on “Geography” 
and on ‘‘Maps,” by E. H. Warmington, Aris- 
totle is credited with secondary work which 
was probably original with Eudoxus of Cnidus. 
The article on “Strabo,” also by E. H. W., 
states that Strabo retired to Amaseia ca. 7 B.c. 
Strabo almost certainly settled in Italy and 
wrote and died there, like his contemporary 
fellow-Orientals, Nicolaus of Damascus and 
Isidorus of Charax. The writer seems not to 
have consulted the excellent article by 
Honigmann in PW. The article on Ptolemy, 
also by E. H. W., says his map extended from 
ca. 20° S. to 65° N. Ptolemy himself says 
(Geogr. vii. 5. 12) from 16° 35’ S. to 63° N. 
Ptolemy’s circumference of 180,000 stades is 
regarded as a serious retrogression from the 
truth (Eratosthenes’ 250,000); but, in view of 
the variability of the stade, that is probably 
not the case. In the article on “Periploi,” by 
E. H. W., the work of Menippus is not men- 
tioned, although it is very similar to the Stadias- 
mus maris magni (dated 4th cent. here, 3d cent. 
in “Geography”). On “Dionysius” (No. 5) of 
Byzantium the latest edition, by Giingerich 
(1927), is not cited. “Dionysius” (No. 10) 
Periegetes lived not ca. a.p. 300 but under 
Hadrian, who is mentioned in acrostics, as the 
writer (E. H. W.) would have learned from 
PW. Dionysius (No. 17) son of Calliphron 
should be son of Calliphon. 

Probably the most striking defect of the 
dictionary is in the matter of pronunciation. 
The accent of the proper names is never given. 
“Quantities of vowels have been indicated 
where readers might be in doubt, e.g., Anytus, 
Euripides,’ and Lysias, Lucilius. These are 
often worse than useless because they suggest 
a wrong English pronunciation. On the other 
hand, names commonly mispronounced, such 
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as Andronicus, Commodus, Hecate, Meletus, 
are left unmarked. 

There are no illustrations. The paper un- 
fortunately is inferior to that in the pre-war 
Greek lexicon. But the printing itself presents 
no abatement of the well-known standards of 


the Clarendon Press. 
AUBREY DILLER 
Indiana University 


The Alphabet: A Key to the History of Man- 
kind. By Davin Dirincer. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1948. Pp. xii+595+ 
256 figs. $12.00. 


In a brief Foreword Sir Ellis Minns writes: 
“Some ten years ago Dr. Diringer’s great Ital- 
ian work L’ Alfabeto nella Storia della Civilta for 
me superseded all former sources. Now I wel- 
come the same store of learning duly increased 
and recast in an English form... . At last we 
have in English a worthy successor to Isaac 
Taylor.” This is high praise; but anyone who, 
like the present conscientious reviewer, has 
worked through the nearly six hundred pages 
of highly condensed encyclopedic exposition 
will realize that this treatise is indeed an ex- 
traordinary product of industry, erudition, ex- 
perience, and judgment. Its general thesis may 
sound disarmingly simple: viz., that other sys- 
tems of writing (such as Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic, Mesopotamian cuneiform, Minoan 
Cretan, Chinese, Central American Mayan) 
have evolved more or less fully out of the picto- 
graphic into a “phonographic”’ stage; but there 
has been only one true alphabet with every 
symbol standing for a separate unitary sound 
in speech; so that all the hundreds of ways of 
alphabetic writing diffused over our planet 
have either descended directly from this pri- 
mary Semitic device or (in a small minority of 
instances) been imitatively inspired by it. To 
quote Sir Ellis Minns again: “This is a fas- 
cinating result; it is so rare in life that so 
sweeping a generalisation is tenable.”” How- 
ever, such a generalization cannot be derived 
by mere deduction from some a priori univer- 
sal proposition but has to be painstakingly es- 
tablished by citing and examining each and 
every individual case. And this has obligated 
Dr. Diringer to tabulate and describe so many 
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hundreds (sic!) of East Indian and Further- 
Indian forms of writing, in addition to those 
naturally to be expected in the North and 
South Semitic, Greek, Etruscan, Italic, Runic, 
and European groups, that merely to list the 
names of their varieties would swell this re- 
view to unmanageable proportions. 


Yet it is highly important that such a world- 
wide survey should be made, since only in this 
manner can the alphabet’s amazing genealo- 
gies be established. It would, of course, be out- 
side the range of normal human apprehension 
if even the systematic reader of Dr. Diringer’s 
book could assimilate and remember much 
that he does not already know; but everyone, 
as he reads, can at least check for himself the 
apparent correctness of the underlying theme. 
Beyond that, I am not altogether sure what 
purpose this bewildering book will serve, since 
it would be manifestly impossible for any single 
volume (or any single scholar?) to enter into all 
the forms of writing, world-over, in sufficient 
detail to become the authoritative primary 
source of information on each and every one. 
A student of a specific problem could orient 
himself in Dr. Diringer’s treatise but would al- 
ways have to go beyond and behind to ampler 
individual sources. (These are in almost every 
instance listed in selective or suggestive bibli- 
ographies, designedly very far from complete, 
but nonetheless involving, all together, a fair 
lifetime of additional reading.) For instance, 
it would be only fair to remark that, from six 
pages of text and a score of specimen illustra- 
tions, no one should expect to learn very much 
about Latin paleography, extending from 
Early Uncial through Merovingian, Carolin- 
gian, and Gothic down to modern times, not 
neglecting Lombardic, Visigothic, Germanic, 
and Anglo-Irish; yet Dr. Diringer would have 
failed of his purpose if he had not somehow 
crowded all these in. As a consequence, there is 
not much space or opportunity for turning 
that “key to the history of mankind” which 
the paper jacket and title-page promise. But 
from a passing remark we may anticipate that, 
with this preliminary study as his textbook, 
Dr. Diringer will next devote himself to a more 
reasoned historical study, in which, instead of 
assembling the evidence, he will use it to ex- 


plore and explain the endlessly changing vicis- 
situdes of this chief of human inventions. Cer- 
tainly, no one could write with greater knowl- 
edge about the spread of writing among man- 
kind through the centuries. 


For all its complexity, the present work is 
likely to appeal to the minds of those who are 
still young, alert, and curious enough to be fas- 
cinated by its range and variety; for it com- 
bines a high ideal of erudition with wide ca- 
tholicity of interests and a passionless clarity of 
judgment (which touches on one of the rarest 
of scholastic virtues). Since the first of these 
qualities is everywhere apparent to even the 
most casual eye, this notice may fittingly be 
devoted to the second and third. When Sir 
Ellis Minns comments on the East Asiatic 
chapters that “no one has explored this laby- 
rinth as deeply as our author” and drily adds, 
“T am not sure that many would wish to do 
so,” he pays high compliment to Dr. Diringer’s 
unflagging enthusiasm, which never falters be- 
fore Grantha or Kalinga, Dogri, Chameali, 
Sirmauri, Jaunsari, or Kochi. Only in the Asia 
Minor group of Greek derivative scripts 
(Phrygian, Lydian, Carian, Lycian) do I seem 
to detect a slight slackening of intensity. Per- 
haps the sheer bulk of the available sources of 
information has something to do with the 
space assignments: the huge “Linguistic Sur- 
vey of India” looms so much vaster than the 
brief notices on kleinasiatische Sprachdenk- 
maeler. As for power of critical judgment, it 
may well be that year-long preoccupation with 
multitudinous forms of writing and all their 
attendant problems and disputes stimulates 
special powers of discrimination for things al- 
phabetological. Certainly, in the small sector 
of the present reviewer’s competence, it is a 
pleasure to see with what sureness Dr. Diringer 
picks out the compelling reasons for deriving 
the Latin alphabet mediately through the 
Etruscanand not immediately from Campanian 
Greek, and with what absence of hesitation he 
dismisses the involved older hypotheses on the 
source of the northern runes in favor of the 
only epigraphically tenable theory of their 
North Etruscan—Rhaetian origin. This makes 
me regret all the more the uncritical accept- 
ance of a sub-Mycenaean date for the adoption 
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of the Greek alphabet, on no better grounds 
than the supposed abnormal antiquity of the 
Theran epichoric inscriptions (which are no 
older than any other archaic Greek script), an 
assumed ninth-century existence for Etruscan 
writing (whose emergence is archeologically 
verifiable around 670 B.c.), and thence, with 
the customary wishful lapse of centuries, a 
glissade into “‘the conclusion that the alphabet 
was probably taken over by the Greeks from 
the Phoenicians in the eleventh century B.c.” 
(even though the eleventh- and tenth-century 
Semitic forms previously tabulated on p. 213 
are evidently not yet evolved archaic Greek 
letters). A minor slip in critical acumen seems 
to me the remark on page 504 that “the Sicu- 
lan alphabet seems to have descended from an 
early Etruscan sub-species,” since chronology 
and geography are both against such an identi- 
fication. 


The reviewer who delights in listing typo- 
graphical errors will scarcely discover half a 
dozen in the whole book—an amazing achieve- 
ment in view of the unfamiliar vocabulary— 
although something has occasionally gone 
amiss in the captions to illustrations (as in 
line 2 of Fig. 27, or Fig. 102, 4.) The Cyprus 
bronze bowl with the dedication to Ba’al of 
Lebanon is assigned to the ninth century B.c. 
on page 212, but to ca. 700 B.c. in Figure 122 
(where ca. 735 B.c. might be more nearly cor- 
rect?). Not all the bibliographical items are 
quite up to date. Thus, under the ‘“‘mysterious 
script of Easter Island,” there is mention of 
Lavacherry, but not of his latest two-volume 
quarto, Les Pétroglyphes del’ Ile de Paques (Ant- 
werp, 1939). Evidently the Mormon alphabet 
(I am not referring to Joseph Smith’s golden 
plates!) has not chanced to fall into Dr. Dirin- 
ger’s wide-flung net. Nor, in another quarter 
of the earth, does he seem to be familiar with 
Blegen’s sensational Pylos tablets. Most of the 
satisfyingly abundant illustrations show up 
clearly, even when they are halftone reprints 
from other publications; yet occasionally they 
are too much reduced (e.g., the runes in Fig. 
229) or too faint (e.g., Fig. 67) to be helpful or 
even legible; while the Franks Casket in Figure 
230 had its lowest line of runes half-sliced away 
by the cut-maker. If other reviewers find only 
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trifles such as these, Dr. Diringer has indeed 
worked well with his printers! Is it an unkind 
final remark to observe that, in a curious way, 
the language of the book is not always quite 
English? Have some Italianisms crept in with 
translation from the earlier work? 

It would be easy to make the criticism that 
too much has been crowded into this volume; 
but it would be nearer the mark to say, instead, 
that the most surprising thing about this mem- 
orable work—next to its encyclopedic com- 
prehensiveness—is the discovery that it is not 
nearly long enough. It would gain, and not 
lose, by expansion; for its central topic touches 
the millions of mankind through the centuries 
of human civilization. 


Ruys CARPENTER 
Bryn Mawr College 


A Political and Cultural History of the Ancient 
World, Vol. Il: The Hellenistic World and 
Rome to the Dissolution of the Western Em- 
pire. By C. E. Van Sickie. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. xix+677. $5.00. 
Teachers and students who have used the 

first volume of Van Sickle’s text in ancient his- 

tory (published 1947) will find the second vol- 
ume cut from the same cloth, both in appear- 
ance and in texture. The print is still rather 
small, the illustrations are numerous but not 
always well reproduced, and the maps are well 
done. Once again the author’s emphasis is on 
the factual, and the facts are reasonably up- 
to-date. 

It does not appear necessary or practicable 

to deal with the facts here in detail, though I 

must register my amazement at the statement 

that Augustus used slaves in the imperial 
navy (p. 381). In a subsequent edition the au- 
thor, one hopes, will catch the minor typo- 
graphical errors as well as check his text refer- 
ences and the names of authors and dates of 
publication in his Bibliography. The map on 
the front end-paper might also be revised, for 
it suggests that the Frisian coast was annexed 
before 49 B.c. and Achaia taken after that 
date. 

Now for arrangement and proportion of the 
material. Professor Van Sickle has divided this 
volume as follows: sources (6 pp.), origin and 
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development of Rome to 265 B.c. (97 pp.), 
Hellenistic world (65 pp.), expansion of Rome 
to 133 B.c. (86 pp.), fall of the Republic to 30 
B.c. (110 pp.), the early Empire to a.p. 285 
(191 pp.), and the later Empire to a.p. 476 (76 
pp.). The Bibliography, which is full (27 pp.), 
consists of long lists of books and monographs 
in English, arranged under a very few headings 
without any indication of relative value or 
simplicity. The Index (23 pp.) is adequate. 

Except in one significant particular, the 
material follows the conventional arrange- 
ment. Thus, in the first major section, the in- 
timate relation between the internal and the 
external development of Rome to 265 B.c. is 
obscured as usual; indeed, the story of the in- 
ternal political development—complicated and 
murky, in truth, but of the greatest impor- 
tance—will not be very clear to the average 
student. Once again the rise of Rome between 
500 and 300 B.c. takes place in a vacuum as 
far as the rest of the western Mediterranean is 
concerned, though in itself it is well described. 
The wars among Greeks, Phoenicians, and 
Etruscans in the sixth century are sketched, 
but their effect in giving a clear field to Rome 
does not appear. The retirement of Italy in the 
fifth century from the main Greek currents is 
passed over; Professor Van Sickle assumes that 
students will have read and will remember the 
volume on Greece and so gives only one and 
one-half pages to the Greeks in the West. At 
the end of the section there is an excellent ac- 
count of conditions in 265 B.c.; as in Volume I, 
the author is at his best in describing, with 
ample detail, the status of a society at a given 
point. So also chapter xviii is an interesting 
survey of cultural conditions in the late Re- 
public. 

The remarkable point about this volume is 
its inclusion of the Hellenistic age, omitted in 
Volume I but described here at the point where 
Rome began to meet it. One must feel indebted 
to the author for thus breaking with precedent 
and giving us an opportunity to see how the 
new arrangement looks. In placing the Hel- 
lenistic age, as he does, in a volume on Roman 
history he argues (1) that too often it is tossed 
in at the end of a semester devoted to Oriental 
and Greek history; (2) that it is too incompat- 
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ible with the classic age for a student fresh from 
that age to appreciate the characteristics of the 
Hellenistic Greeks; (8) that it is the direct 
background of Roman politics and culture 
after 265. 

The issue is too important to be discussed 
fully here, but I cannot pass it over entirely; 
for the idea of connecting the Hellenistic age 
with Rome rather than with Greece seems to 
be increasingly popular. There can be no ques- 
tion that texts in the past have paid too little 
attention to the Hellenistic background within 
which (and against which) Rome evolved after 
265. Yet I cannot believe that the arrange- 
ment here suggested is the right one. In our 
teaching, the Hellenistic age may be often a 
weak epilogue to the Greek world, but it should 
not be such. To dissever it entirely from Greek 
history leaves the latter glaringly inadequate. 
After all, one usually takes up the Orient and 
then Greece in the first semester of an ancient 
history course; to complete that picture logi- 
cally, one must examine the interaction of the 
two modes of life and thought in the Hellen- 
istic age. How can the period be a fascinating 
example of the interaction of cultures if the 
student does not have clearly in mind the 
background of each culture? Again, what bet- 
ter shows the strengths and the weaknesses of 
Hellenism than the changes of the Hellenistic 
age? In Van Sickle’s work, as a result of its 
separation from what went before, the Hel- 
lenistic age appears ‘‘tossed in” and disjointed 
where it now stands. 

Is there any valid reason why we cannot 
repeat ourselves? I would suggest that the 
happy solution to this problem may consist of 
a rather full treatment of the Hellenistic age 
at the end of the first semester, as an integra- 
tion and conclusion to the study of the Orient 
and Greece; and a briefer but still adequate 
survey in the second semester to introduce the 
expansion of Rome across the Mediterranean. 
Students certainly can bear repetition in the 
event that they take both semesters of an an- 
cient history sequence. 

After a thorough study of Caesar and Au- 
gustus, marked by sane judgment, Professor 
Van Sickle comes to the Roman Empire, an- 
other period difficult to encompass in a text- 
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book. His solution is to stress the purely politi- 
cal happenings clustered about the emperors; 
and so he devotes 76 pages to a very good dis- 
cussion of the political history of the period 
A.D. 14-285 as against 59 pages on all other de- 
velopments of the early Empire. Anyone read- 
ing his book will naturally assume that the 
significance of the Empire lies in problems of 
succession and in wars rather than in the unifi- 
cation and expansion of Mediterranean civili- 
zation just as a new attitude toward the place 
and character of man was rising in religion, 
art, literature, and other fields. Christianity, 
for instance, is quite slighted here. Its con- 
temporary, Mithraism, gets two lines; Jesus 
receives one-half page; Paul is no more than 
mentioned. Christianity down to a.p. 300 is 
taken up in one connected section of three 
pages, mostly concerned with the persecutions. 

No one can write on the Empire without 
facing the question of its decay. Professor Van 
Sickle notes that the problem is fascinating 
and timely, affirms that the author of a text- 
book must keep to accepted facts, and feels 
that the multiplicity of theories and our great- 
er knowledge but deepen the mystery. He 
concludes (p. xi) with the following statement: 

It is better to confine one’s self to a statement 
of known facts and of finite causation where its 
presence can be proved, and to await the time 
when greater knowledge will enable the historians 
of the future to speak with certainty on the 
riddle which still baffles us. Hence the subject 
has been avoided in this volume, except in so 
far as the facts speak for themselves, and from 
them every reader is at liberty to draw his own 
conclusions. 


It is time that we stop confusing intellectual 
timidity with scholarly objectivity. Are we to 
place before our students facts but never ideas? 


CHESTER G. STARR, JR. 
University of Illinois 


Acta Instituti Romani regni Sueciae, Vol. 
XIII: Opuscula archaeologica, Vol. V. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1948. Pp. 156+53 pls. Kr. 50. 
The volume contains four articles, two of 

which are by the same author, Arvid Andrén. 

The first of these, entitled ‘Classical Antiqui- 

ties in the Zorn Collection,” consists of a de- 
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tailed catalogue of the ancient objects collected 
by the celebrated Swedish artist. It is not a dis- 
tinguished collection. One cannot escape the 
conclusion that the objects hardly merit the 
meticulous and exhaustive study which the 
author has devoted to them. 

The classical antiquities form but a small 
part—perhaps the least important—of the 
Zorn Collection, which by the will of the donor 
was turned over to the Swedish government 
and is now housed in a museum constructed on 
the Zorn estate at Mora, Dalecarlia. Included 
in the catalogue are 15 marble pieces, 71 ob- 
jects of bronze and 2 of silver, 12 pieces of 
jewelry, 91 terra-cotta figurines, 20 vases, 
lamps, etc., 5 glass vessels, 1 ivory handle, and 
13 modern copies and forgeries. With few ex- 
ceptions they are Roman or Etruscan pieces. 

The author has done a very fine job with the 
poor material at hand. His discussion is full 
and illuminating. His stylistic study of the ob- 
jects with exhaustive lists of parallels will cer- 
tainly be of more value to the students of an- 
cient art than will the objects discussed. 

One of the more significant objects is a silver 
vase of rather unusual shape, decorated with 
figures in relief, arranged in four bands. In the 
main frieze is a row of Corinthian columns, 
with alternately plain and spirally fluted 
shafts surmounted by arches. Between the col- 
umns are simple Bacchie figures copied from 
the stock repertoire of Greek and Roman art. 
The author dates the vase in the fourth to fifth 
centuries A.D. 

In a second article, “Oreficeria e plastica 
etrusche,” the same author discusses some 
terra-cotta copies of Etruscan gold bullae and 
the prototypes from which they were made. 
He shows convincingly that the process used 
in these reproductions was as follows: Matrices 
were made on the actual gold jewelry in use at 
the time, and with these forms exact replicas 
were made of clay and applied on the terra- 
cotta statues. The existing copies thus ob- 
tained are of particular importance in the 
study of the gold bullae and of the mythologi- 
cal scenes appearing on this type of jewelry. 

The author discusses the history of the 
Etruscan bulla which came into existence as 
early as the end of the sixth century B.c. The 
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figures can be traced back to orientalizing pro- 
totypes, and the author connects this kind of 
gold work with the Etruscum aurum mentioned 
by Juvenal (v. 164), which, according to tradi- 
tion, was introduced into Rome by Tarquinius 
Priscus. 

One of the terra-cotta reproductions dis- 
cussed is a fragment from the Swedish excava- 
tions at Ardea, on which is depicted the scene 
of Telephos and Achilles at the palace of Aga- 
memnon at Mycenae, where the wounded hero 
is being cured according to an oracle. 

A terra-cotta head previously published by 
the same author is further discussed with refer- 
ence to the method of attachment of the ear- 
rings. The conclusion that the jewelry was add- 
ed after the firing of the statue is not convinc- 
ing. It is based on the observation that the 
smooth surface below the ear has been rough- 
ened by a sharp point to assure the adhesion 
of the clay forming the earring. Such a treat- 
ment of the surface is quite common where a 
separate piece of clay has been attached, and 
there seems to be no good reason to assume, as 
the author does, that the earrings had been 
omitted or had become detached before the 
first firing. 

In the third rticle, on “Les Recherches de 
A. F. Sturtzenbecker 4 Delphes et dans les en- 
virons, en 1784,” Christian Callmer gives an 
account of the early travelers visiting Delphi, 
from the time of Cyriac of Ancona in the fif- 
teenth century to the commencement of the 
French excavations in 1892. Among the foreign 
visitors who left written records of their ex- 
plorations is Adolf Fredrik Sturtzenbecker, 
pastor of the Swedish Legation at Constanti- 
nople. His voyage to Greece, made in 1784, is 
recorded in a hitherto unpublished diary, 
which remained unfinished and unedited at the 
time of his death at Livadia on his return from 
Delphi the same year. 

The author gives a brief biographical sketch 
of the energetic traveler, then publishes in 
French translation, together with the original 
Swedish text, the passages having to do with 
Delphi and near-by places. Not much new in- 
formation about Delphi is added, but the ac- 
count, written in the quaint language of the 
eighteenth century, makes interesting reading. 
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Sturtzenbecker was well informed, and much 
of his discussion is taken up with his endeavor 
—not always successful—to rediscover the an- 
tiquities seen and described by Wheler, 
Chandler, and others. Though he was well ac- 
quainted with Pausanias’ text, he was com- 
pletely mistaken about Pausanias’ approach to 
Delphi, and this led him to ignore and misin- 
terpret the remains of Marmaria which had 
been correctly interpreted by Wheler and 
Chandler. His attempt to locate the Corycian 
cave also proved unsuccessful. But he makes 
interesting comments on the village of Kastri, 
then occupying the site of Delphi. He found 
only some twenty to thirty houses there, 
though at the time of Wheler’s visit, a century 
earlier, there had been more than two hundred. 
He spent several days studying the topography 
and copying some inscriptions. These were so 
numerous that he said it would not be possible 
to copy them in eight days, or to decipher even 
in fourteen days, because they were so poorly 
preserved. 

While in Delphi, Sturtzenbecker was the 
guest of the Turkish spahi, a fine gentleman 
whose chief claim to attention seemed to be 
that he had six fingers on his right hand. There 
are frequent references to sketches made on the 
spot, but these have not been discovered 
among the papers left behind by the traveler. 
A monograph on Sturtzenbecker’s life and 
travels is in preparation. 

The last of the four articles is by Ingrid 
Séderstr6m on the subject: “Studi sulla 
mensola romana dal periodo della tarda 
repubblica fino all’ epoca flavia.’’ She traces 
the gradual change in the shape of consoles 
of Roman architecture from the relatively 
simple form in the Temple of Magna Mater 
on the Palatine, restored about the middle 
of the first century B.c., to the highly ornate 
types used in the Temple of Vespasian and 
in the Temple of Venus Genetrix. The article 
is limited both in scope and in application, 
but the author has convincingly demonstrated 
the usefulness of such a comparative study 
of this particular detail in Roman architecture, 
which has not hitherto received the attention 
it deserves. 

All four articles are adequately illustrated. 
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The reproductions on collotype plates are of 


the highest quality. 
Oscar BRONEER 
University of Chicago 


Les Verbes “dire” en grec ancien. By H. Four- 
nier. (‘Société de linguistique de Paris, 
Collection linguistique,”’ No. 51.) Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1946. Pp. xii+-234. Fr. 600. 
Words tell us much less about themselves 

or about the things which they re-present than 

about the people who use them. Therein lies 
the reason why a characteristic product of the 

French school—Fournier being a pupil of Ven- 

dryés, Ernout, and Chantraine—which will be 

both instructive and convincing to classical 
philologists, finds little or no countenance in 
strict linguistic circles.! Can it be that linguists 
are pursuing the shadow and neglecting the 
substance? Or that no technique for the anal- 
ysis of meaning comparable to the mechanist 
techniques of phonematics has been devised 
precisely because the structural theory itself 
breaks down when the attempt is made to ap- 
ply it to meaning? Orthodox structuralists go 
so far as to declare that meaning is irrelevant. 
If this is correct, structuralist criticism of a se- 
mantic treatise is clearly beside the point: the 
kettle may not call the pot black. 
Structuralist method depends exclusively 
on contrast. But a language is not solely a mat- 
ter of contrast. It is also a matter of likeness 
and even identity, or of overlap and intersec- 
tion. There is a genuine and complete morpho- 
logical contrast between, say, Pépw:fveyKa: 
olow, but the verbs “to say” are not suppletive 
in the same sense. There are other factors than 
mere grammatical suppletion involved, as a 
glance at the table of verbs in any Greek gram- 
mar will show: \éyw is sometimes said to lack 
the perfect active, but that is not so, and the 
evidence has never yet been so completely as- 
sembled as to make it safe to deny absolutely 
the existence of a part that is not recorded 

(say) in Liddell and Scott. Hellenistic Greek, 

to which Fournier gives no more than biblio- 

graphical recognition, would have added \adety 
to his list of verbs. The variety of words mean- 
ing “to say” in one’s own tongue is usually 


1See Language, XXIV (1948), 199. 
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enough to show that a merely mechanist anal- 
ysis, by covering up a complex situation, con- 
ceals a great body of ignorance, and (more im- 
portant) that linguistic constructs about lan- 
guage (like linguistic constructs about ‘‘na- 
ture’’) are considerably fewer and simpler than 
on the level of actual linguistic experience; so 
that the entire system of linguistics, like that of 
physics, is found to be a logical one built up 
from postulates. But recent experimental 
study tends to show that the celebrated pho- 
neme itself, if not a grammatical abstraction, is 
a psychological entity. Complex as the over- 
lapping, contradictory innervations are in the 
utterance of even a brief congruent phonematic 
continuum, its complexity is as nothing com- 
pared with the morphophonematic, semantic, 
and syntactic complications of normal lin- 
guistic behavior. It is some of these complica- 
tions that Fournier has attempted to sort and 
classify in the very limited affair of verbs 
meaning “‘to say” (with an aside on the mat- 
ter of indirect discourse). If the results are 
complex, that is only to be expected. That his 
method is necessarily philological and not 
“linguistic” (in the narrower, i.e.—almost— 
American, sense of the term) is also only to be 
expected; but it is justified by its results. The 
etymological and comparative discussion is 
properly reduced to a minimum; the historical 
(within Greek itself) is as properly more ex- 
tended. 

His treatment is also objective; because he 
sees subjectivity and objectivity in Greek us- 
age, that can hardly be taken to diminish his 
own objectivity. There are other fish than 
these to fry, however, and from general con- 
siderations I pass to a summary of Fournier’s 
monograph. 

From the meaning “select” (i.e., the appro- 
priate utterances) Aéyw developed, character- 
istically enough, on parallel lines in both Greek 
and Latin (“to read’ is also to select), with 
enough emphasis on vocal expression in Greek 
to make it a substitute, in most dialects (ex- 
cept Cretan dwvetv), for the Homeric gnyi, the 
ritual force of which (cf. fari, nefandus) sur- 
vived clearly in compounds, e.g., 0éogdaror, 
mpopntns. Words are magic (etpnyetre, fauete 
linguis), cf. the cognates of eizeiv, Latin 
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euocatio (on this there is now Basanofi’s im- 
portant treatise (Paris, 1947]), Skt. vagdéz7; 
or carry legal sanction, as in épetv, cf. Elean 
Fparpa “treaty,” Skt. vratém “law,” Umb. 
uerfale ‘‘temple”’ (lit., “speaking place,” per- 
haps for oracular responses; or, as Varro de- 
fines templum, “locus . . . quibusdam conceptis 
uerbis finitus”). In d@yopetvew the literal force 
was too obvious to the Greek consciousness 
(‘‘to address the assembly’’) for it to enter the 
suppletive paradigm of \éyw (older dni), éod 
(originally present), efzov. 

Nouns, too, have distinctive meanings, for 
example, "Ooca (the divine voice again), pntpa, 
aris, Advos (in due course this also partakes 
of superhuman agency—what “God said”’ is 
the universal “plan’’); éros, which runs the 
gamut from “winged words” to “(epic) verse’’; 
and (in more or less restricted meanings) dwv7, 
pnTwp, 6 Aeywv—all these come under review. 

The “direct” reporting of what another 
speaker has said is common to all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages from their earliest records to 
modern times. There are some indications that 
the type of quotation corresponding to Greek 
usage with 671 or ws is older than is commonly 
admitted, since it implies a demonstrative 
value in the conjunction. But the full develop- 
ment of indirect style, whether accusative (or 
nominative) with infinitive (or participle) or 
dependent clause, is a matter of the separate 
history of Greek and Latin (in smaller degree 
Germanic, elsewhere quite rudimentary in the 
ancient languages). This history Fournier has 
carefully traced. His treatment follows that of 
the French school, which distinguishes not 
merely direct quotation (objective) from indi- 
rect (subjective) but also between the several 
varieties of indirect: in the optative construc- 
tions the (alleged) reported utterance is em- 
phasized, in the infinitive construction the 
opinion of the reporter comes into play. The 
finer distinctions which Fournier draws be- 
tween strict and free indirect speech, resump- 
tive style (with én inserted), and mixed types, 
also after French writers on this topic, is large- 
ly intuitive; and Hirt’s view that the infinitive 

construction was not originally dependent at 
all deserved at least passing mention. 


JoSHUA WHATMOUGH 


Harvard University 


Book REVIEWS 


The Miraculous Birth of Language. By Ricn- 
ARD A. WILSON, with a Preface by GEorGE 
Bernarp Suaw. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1948. Pp. 256. $3.75. 

The origin of language is a major mundane 
mystery, and therefore a question interdict by 
the Société de linguistique and all the fastuous 
fantoccini who ape it. Wilson’s book was first 
published in 1937, when I first read it. Then 
its title was simply The Birth of Language, and 
Shaw had not written a preface. It was impor- 
tant then, as it is now; but, I judge, it is little 
known and likely to be adversely criticized. 
My approval is as likely to be judged yet an- 
other mark of the perversity with which I am 
notoriously, but unjustly, accredited. The 
Preface, with its persiflage (Bernard Shaw 
habitually mistakes this for wit), has no rele- 
vance to the work that it introduces, save in 
the last chapter but one. In that chapter we 
are made to see how language, a momentous 
achievement if never a letter had been written, 
has, ingeminate, in letters excelled itself, so as 
to transcend in its perfection all other forms of 
symbolism. Shaw rides his spelling-reform 
hobby. Now I am among those who think it 
more than high time to abridge the lag be- 
tween the writing and talking of modern Eng- 
lish, but this is a picayune beside the capital 
question. 

To forestall any temerarious conclusion on 
the part of the more naive of my readers, a dis- 
avowal of belief in biblical miracles is made 
here and now. It is not in that sense that the 
birth of language is called ‘‘miraculous”; mi- 
raculous it is withal. So much is apparent both 
from the ban imposed upon the subject by 
linguists (but not by anthropologists) and 
from the many abortive attempts to penetrate 
the mystery. Wilson’s is, it is most honestly to 
be regretted, one of these. Those who know 
most about language (observe that I do not 
say “about languages,” for they will most of 
them not be interested), biologically or philo- 
sophically to speak, are almost certain to re- 
ject Wilson’s views to a man. On the second 
count this is not, I think, very serious, not- 
withstanding the interest that Bertrand Rus- 
sell (for example) manifests, in a superficial 
way, in the origin and, quite profoundly, in the 
uses of language. The other is intrinsic, of the 
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very essence; for the best theory that has yet 
been advanced to account for the origin of lan- 
guage, so far as I know, is that of Elliot-Smith 
in his Evolution of Man. 

Wilson’s book is important precisely be- 
cause it rejects so much of mere opinion that 
has come to be uncritically accepted as fact 
and passed into current dogma. It is highly 
original and deserves to be widely read if only 
for his complete rejection of the gross error 
that man is not unique among animate crea- 
tion in the possession of language, as if dogs 
should bark and birds sing in French in France 
and in German in Germany, in English in Eng- 
land now but (presumably) in Old English in 
the days of King Alfred. It deserves to be read 
for its repeated insistence on purpose in lan- 
guage, though not exactly in the sense in 
which Sir Arthur Keith declared that he would 
find it easier to believe in the Holy Trinity 
than to believe that the evolution of the hu- 
man hand or eye had not been purposive. It 
deserves to be read for its condemnation of the 
mechanist theory of language, which substi- 
tutes, for insight and understanding, a mere 
technique of limited usefulness and question- 
able validity. It deserves to be read because it 
goes to the heart of the matter, by asking the 
critical question: How came the noises made 
by our first human ancestors to be systema- 
tized into the most elaborate symbolism? I 
make no doubt that Wilson’s answer to this 
question is wide of the mark, but he deserves 
all praise for making us face it again. Consider 
but a series, such as at, bat, cat, fat, gat (and 
ghat), hat, mat, gnat, pat, rat, sat, tat, that (and 
zat), vat, with all that is implied; and this, by 
comparison, is a simple question. And, last, his 
book deserves to be read for its happy and apt 
appeals to the poets. 


This review avoids, of set intent, both de- 
tailed issues in Wilson’s argument and all at- 
tempt on my part either to set forth my own 
views on the evolution and development of 
language—much too large a matter—or to 
probe the weaknesses of current linguistic the- 
ory, as, for example, of De Saussure’s fallacious 
doctrine of synchronic, or descriptive, and dia- 
chronic, or historical, linguistics—language is 
a continuum, from your or my latest fond 
“Goodbye” all the way back to the first spoken 
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word ever uttered on this earth. But these are 
matters that have no place in this journal. And 
only those among us who think Greek and 
Latin their ‘end and be all” will fail to dis- 
cover an edifying pleasure in the reading of 
this charmingly written book, astray though 
it be in the intricacies of a problem that has 
baffled the greatest philosophers from Plato to 
Kant. Its author is completely honest with 
himself and with his readers—which is far more 
than is to be said of many of the writers upon 
whose works my profession compels me to 
waste half my days.! 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


La Questione petroniana. By Enzo V. Marmo- 
RALE. Bari: Laterza e figli, 1948. Pp. 332. 
Price not stated. 


In the year 3848 post Christum there was 
broadcast from Timbuctu a television treatise 
by a learned professor of English who was 
much interested in the Mann question. Some 
five hundred years earlier there had been circu- 
lated a number of electric-eye reproductions of 
considerable portions of a lengthy novel, which 
on the basis of internal evidence was ascribed 
to Thomas Mann. There was certainly a per- 
son of this name who lived when English was 
still a spoken language, that is, before it had de- 
veloped into numerous neo-Anglic dialects, but 
was no longer identical with the literary lan- 
guage of Macaulay or even Gladstone. In the 
middle of the thirty-fifth century a microfilm 
reproduction of what was at once identified as 
a portion of the same work had been discov- 
ered. Now the historian Blane (fl. 1985) de- 
votes two chapters of his History to the charac- 
terization of a certain Thomas Mann, a victim 
of the Hitlerian tyranny of the third decade of 
the twentieth century. By the forties of the 
thirty-ninth century most authorities acqui- 
esced in the obvious identification of the au- 
thor of the fragmentary novel with the Thom- 
as Mann named in Blanc’s history, though 

1[t is a pity that one or more lines of type have 
fallen out in ‘‘making-up’’ the American edition (at 
the bottom of p. 20), and again that the two words 
“and effect’’ (at the bottom of p. 150) have deserted 
the final sentence of the preceding paragraph. One 


or two other typographical imperfections (pp. 42, 46, 
86, 118) are of no mome# ‘. 
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there was some question about Mann’s nation- 
ality and birthplace. During the preceding 
hundred years it had been questioned also 
whether he did not really belong to the time of 
Wilhelm ITI or (according to some savants) of 
the Soviet succession (ca. 2185). 

The treatise from Timbuctu presented no 
new external evidence. Indeed, it was at once 
observed by an undistinguished comparativist 
and linguist that the Timbuctu professor was 
merely flogging a dead horse, exactly like the 
classical scholars of the twentieth century; 
and, further, that if Mann was not the Mann 
of Blane’s history and a contemporary of Hit- 
ler, of the poet Eliot, and of the philosopher 
Carnap, then manifestly the whole thing was 
a patent forgery of later date maliciously as- 
sociated with Mann’s name. But this no one 
would admit. 

However, the Timbuctu professor devoted 
a large part of his treatise (flashes 134-223) to 
internal evidence of a linguistic character. 


Those linguistic features which are com- 
monly lumped together as “stylistic” have 
been distinguished as “external” and “inter- 
nal.” In the former the devices of one language 
are compared with those of another. In the lat- 
ter we work inside one language, attempting to 
discriminate between different features, to 
trace their histories, and to estimate their 
force. Bally advised that in such an undertak- 
ing it is well for a man to confine himself to his 
mother-tongue. His chances of successful dis- 
crimination and estimation are then the great- 
er. It is like observing a pain or an ache, some- 
thing that can be done only imperfectly by 
anyone other than the subject. No technique 
has yet been devised for the positive analysis 
of style in a purely objective manner, though 
Hjelmslev’s “glossematics” aims at it (and at 
other things), and the recurrence or nonrecur- 
rence of particular linguistic features, though 
it may impinge upon the psychological (con- 
sider Gertrude Stein or James Joyce), is a mat- 
ter which should not be beyond analysis any 
more than phonemes or morphomes are. 

Let us examine, then, Marmorale’s chapter 
on the language of Petronius, for it is impos- 
sible to take seriously his discussion of ‘‘Pe- 


tronio e i suoi predecessori” (Seneca, Martial, 
Statius, Juvenal, Apuleius, and the rest), not- 
withstanding his enthusiasm and engaging 
style, any more than his other more subjective 
arguments in favor of a date later than a.p. 
180, or his attempts to find the author in one 
or other of the Petronii known to have lived 
between A.p. 150 and 250. There is a spice of 
novelty all through Marmorale’s book, but it 
lacks conviction. 

I agree with him that every reader of the 
Satiricon has the impression of modernity, an 
impression which led early critics, such as 
Valois and Wagenseil, to condemn the work as 
a forgery. For them, rejection was based in 
part on the numerous items of vocabulary 
which appeared in it for the first time. We 
know more now of conversational Latin in par- 
ticular, and of linguistic development in gener- 
al. Comparisons between Petronius and the 
Latin of Pompeian inscriptions (which furnish 
a definite criterion of date, for none is later 
than A.D. 79), in respect of phonology, mor- 
phology, composition, syntax, and even lexical 
items (at least as to subject matter, and nota- 
bly as to obscene words or meanings), leave us 
much less astonished than we should be if there 
were no records of Latin in the first century of 
the Empire, other than the great literary mas- 
terpieces, to set beside the Satiricon of Petroni- 
us. We also know enough of language at large 
to be astonished at no neologism or amag 
Aeyouevov of any age. Marmorale’s thesis, the 
longer it is pondered, the more it takes a nega- 
tive color. Unless some lucky find of a more 
positive character should turn up to prove his 
contention, the accepted date and authorship 
are likely to remain in favor. It is, neverthe- 
less, fitting to have been reminded that they 
are only presumptive, not proved. 


JosHUA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


Etruscan Vase-painting. By J. D. BEAZLEY. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 
351+40 pls. $25.00. 


In 1944 Professor Beazley—now Sir John 
Beazley—delivered a lecture on Etruscan vase- 
painting, and it is now published in the first 
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ten pages of a large volume. This first chapter 
consists of a brief and cheerful account of 
Etruscan red-figure, preceded by a few para- 
graphs on black-figure. Chapters ii-ix (pp. 11- 
180) have the same scope as chapter i and pre- 
sent the material in immensely greater detail. 
The other chapters have the following titles: 
x, ‘Vases with Patterns or Floral Work Only”; 
xi, “Plastic Vases’; xii, ‘‘Vases with Decora- 
tion in Superposed Color”’; xiii, “Black Vases”’; 
xiv, “The Group of Villa Giulia 2303; and 
Vases with Yellow Slip”; xv, “Silvered Vases 
and the Like’’; xvi, “Late Relief-Vases.”’ In 
chapter xii particularly, and to a less extent in 
other chapters, a great deal of South Italian 
material is included. There are addenda (pp. 
295-310), a very useful general index (pp. 311- 
16), an index of collections (pp. 317-38), and 
an index of publications (pp. 339-51), in which 
the dates of books might have been given. 

A paragraph of summary, for the central 
subject, may not be out of place. Etruscan red- 
figure begins slightly before 450 B.c. In the 
late fifth and early fourth centuries there is 
much that cannot be localized, though Vulci is 
suggested as probably one center. A consider- 
able group had been assigned to Clusium by 
Albizzati, who thought also that most of the 
potters migrated thence to Volaterrae; Beazley 
accepts this as a working hypothesis, but con- 
siders the possibility that Volaterrae was the 
center from the first. Falerii was an important 
center from about 400 to the end, apparently; 
Beazley attributed to it a larger role in the late 
period as his study progressed, and even in the 
printed book chapters vii and ix are modified 
in this sense by the Addenda. In most of the 
late vases, though not in the Clusium-Vola- 
terrae group, horrific demons are conspicuous, 
as in other arts of the same period. The dura- 
tion of red-figure in Etruria does not appear 
to be precisely established; the author writes 
(p. 8) of “the last period of Etruscan vase- 
painting, in the later part of the fourth century 
and the beginning of the third’’; but he thinks 
it worth noting (p. 124) that 217 B.c. is a 
terminus ante quem for certain “interments of 
which Volaterrae column-kraters formed a 
part.” 

The 40 plates contain about 214 pictures of 
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various sizes. The student of Attic vases may 
sink into despondency as he looks through the 
plates; yet, once it is accepted that Etruscan 
vases are not Greek, there is plenty of interest 
in them. On Plate 40 there are three remark- 
able head-vases; one is an elegant portrait of 
the Devil; and if another is not a very clever 
anti-Semitic caricature, that is what it looks 
like. Beazley finds ceuvdrns in many of the red- 
figure pictures, but for some of the most inter- 
esting the mot juste seems to be “lowbrow’’; de- 
spite mythological elements, they bring to 
mind the associates of Moon Mullins (e.g., 
Aphrodite and Helen, Pl. 23). 

There is one interesting picture (Pl. 14, 2) 
in which the central figure must be a hero, 
“cannot be an ordinary excavator’’; so Beazley 
writes (p. 5), probably expecting no opposition. 
The solemn youth, his head straight from the 
Parthenon frieze or the Tomb of Hades and 
his body suggesting a statue of Herakles with 
the club, proudly holds in one hand what he 
has dug up. It cannot be a potsherd or a list of 
Hellenistic archons, but perhaps it could be a 
medium-sized and wholly nondescript stone, 
serving as an example of the things that ex- 
cavators find. A satyr “trots up” with a bucket 
of water, to wash the great discovery; and 
from the other side Hermes looks on with sar- 
donic countenance and posture. Doubtless 
there were no organized excavations in ancient 
Etruria, but antiquities must often have been 
found accidentally, and probably some people 
took a serious interest in them. 

In matters of interpretation Etruscan vase- 
painting offers at least as many problems as 
Attic. These problems are discussed with the 
broad and accurate erudition characteristic of 
the author, and in a relatively copious style; 
here and there an entire phrase could be omit- 
ted without altogether destroying the sense. 
Among the topics so discussed are these: Leda 
and the egg (p. 40), “Sotadean” kantharoi (p. 
72), Marsyas’ musical performances (pp. 74- 
76), possible representations of Amykos (pp. 
57-60, 79 f.), Achilles slaying Trojan captives 
(pp. 88-92), Alkestis (p. 1384), vambrace and 
rerebrace in Greek and Etruscan armor (p. 
136), death of Ajax (pp. 137-40), women pour- 
ing water into a leaky pithos (pp. 146f.), and 
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elephants (pp. 211-15)—not to mention the 
progenitor of sea cows and the only vase in the 
British Museum with a brass ring around it. 
There are many lists of vases, of the sort fa- 
miliar from Beazley’s other works; but in this 
book attribution to individual painters, though 
there is a good deal of it, is less conspicuous 
than classification of a broader sort. Additions 
could be made to some of the lists from Chi- 
cago collections, but hardly seem in place 
here; it is hoped that the pieces will be pub- 
lished before very long. 

One may be inclined to regret that the orig- 
inal lecture was not published separately with 
illustrations and little supplement, as were the 
earlier lectures on Attic black-figure and Attic 
white lekythoi. It would naturally have had a 
greater proportion of sparkle than the present 
book, and would have pleased and interested 
some readers who will admire this stately vol- 
ume from a respectful distance. On the other 
hand, the first chapter makes an ingratiating 
introduction to a very important book. Beaz- 
ley writes modestly of the scrappy and incon- 
clusive treatment of some topics, which re- 
sults partly from the nature of the problems 
and partly from the times in which he wrote. 
It is true that Etruscan vase-painting is not 
all at once put into such good order as prevails 
in Attic red-figure as a result of Beazley’s work 
since 1912; but a very great contribution to- 
ward that end has been made; and those who 
deal with Etruscan painted pottery hence- 
forth, or other Italiote pottery within wide 
limits, will follow the same master who has so 
long led the way in Attic studies. 


F. P. Jounson 
University of Chicago 


Histoire de Véducation dans Vantiquité. By 
Henri-IrENEE Marrov. Paris: Editions du 
Seuil, 1948. Pp. 595. 


Between 1864 and 1881 Lorenz Grasberger 
published a comprehensive history of ancient 
education, covering nearly fifteen hundred 
pages. Since he neglected the principle of Peri- 
odisierung, a thousand years in his sight were 
but as yesterday when it is past. Furthermore, 
seventy-five years of countless special studies, 
together with the systematic and fruitful sift- 


ing of inscriptions and papyri for educational 
data, have left Grasberger’s rudis indigestaque 
moles far astern in the backwash of scholarly 
progress. Marrou’s judicious and thoroughly 
up-to-date book completes the process of rele- 
gating Grasberger’s tomes to oblivion. 

Professor Marrou, of the Sorbonne, has pre- 
viously written volumes dealing with St. Au- 
gustine and with phases of ancient cultural and 
intellectual life. The present book demon- 
strates his power to handle a subject of a wider 
scope, involving fifteen hundred years of edu- 
cational evolution. He proceeds with justified 
confidence over most of this extensive terrain, 
but he freely acknowledges that his treatment 
of Hellenistic and of early Byzantine education 
will remain somewhat inadequate until special 
researchers solve numerous problems. The re- 
viewer warmly seconds Marrou’s hope that 
Louis Robert will give us from the wealth of his 
knowledge an erudite, fresh, and complete ac- 
count of Hellenistic education. Meanwhile, we 
shall continue to lean on Ziebarth, Aus dem 
griechischen Schulwesen. 

Marrou’s desire and achievement is to pre- 
sent in one volume a clear and accurate ac- 
count of all phases of Greek and Roman educa- 
tion from Homer to the early Christian and 
Byzantine schools. He claims, in general, to 
give an up-to-date synthesis rather than orig- 
inal research, but the experts will browse prof- 
itably in the separate index of ‘Res Novae” 
(pp. 587 f.). The evidence of the monuments is 
not neglected, although Marrou is not an 
archeologist. Considerations of cost presum- 
ably deterred him from providing many illus- 
trations, and therefore it is still good to turn 
the pages of Freeman’s Schools of Hellas. Con- 
venience would have been served if Marrou 
had at least drawn up a list of his illustrations, 
few as they are: frontispiece of school scenes on 
the Duris cup and a cup by the Antiphon 
Painter; plan of the Hellenistic gymnasium at 
Priene (p. 181); plate illustrating the method 
of finger-computation (facing p. 216); and a 
map of the linguistic frontier between Greek 
and Latin in the Balkans (p. 347). 

In the choice of subjects for inclusion and 
omission Marrou has several surprises for his 
readers. He devotes a chapter, unique in his- 
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tories of education, to pederasty as a force im- 
pelling the senior lovers to educate in an in- 
formal way their boy favorites. He gives an 
unusually detailed account of finger-computa- 
tion. The well-informed and interesting chap- 
ter on the competition between the Greek and 
Latin languages, on the linguistic frontier 
which split the Balkans, and on Roman bi- 
lingualism goes partly beyond the strictly edu- 
cational aspects of the subject. On the other 
hand, there is no chapter on education in early 
Crete, none on the Socratic method, and none 
on Aristotle. The last-named seems to be the 
most serious omission, even though Marrou 
(p. 496) defends it on the ground that in peda- 
gogy Aristotle lacked the creative originality 
of Plato and Isocrates. 

The book bears the impress of one who has 
lived, suffered, and learned in the miasma of 
modern Europe. The Hitlerjugend appears in 
the discussion of pederasty. Nauseated by the 
concept of “race,” Marrou decisively and al- 
most hotly rejects Karl Otfried Miiller’s ex- 
planation that the idiosyncrasy of Spartan 
education stemmed from the nature of the 
Dorian race; arrested development is the true 
explanation. With side-glances at the pain- 
fully recent past, Marrou registers strenuous 
objection to Spartan militarism, totalitarian- 
ism extending even to moral education, the 
submergence of the individual in the state, and 
ruthless eugenic practices. 

Hellenistic education, which spread every- 
where, found acceptance in Rome, and en- 
dured in the Eastern Roman Empire even into 
the Byzantine period, is accounted central by 
Marrou and is allotted 214 pages, including 43 
pages of valuable complementary notes. Amid 
the abundant details Marrou does not lose 
himself or his reader’s interest. From the indis- 
pensable inscriptions and papyri of this period 
he produces ample lore, going often direct to 
the documents and not depending wholly on 
Ziebarth and others who have quarried well. 
He pretty clearly believes that, in the Hellen- 
istic age, literary education was less effectively 
handled than physical education. He deplores 
the rigidity of grammatical and rhetorical in- 
struction, the overemphasis on rote memoriza- 
tion, and the copious analysis of a literary 
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model to a point where the youthful learners 
reaped more confusion than comprehension. 
The eloquent closing chapter of this section 
(pp. 297-309) describes the aim of Hellenistic 
education as humanitas or mavdeia—the educa- 
tion of the whole man, body, mind, and mor- 
als. Moral education was supreme, and tech- 
nical or specialized education was excluded 
from the curriculum of the ordinary public and 
private schools. The present-day demand for 
“general education” in our colleges and uni- 
versities is a step in the direction of the Hel- 
lenistic ideal. 

Marrou denies important originality to 
Roman education except in a few matters, such 
as the creation of law schools. He notes a cul- 
tural lag in the fact that republican Rome, un- 
like the contemporary Hellenistic cities, took 
no Official interest in education. The imperial 
Roman government, however, caught up with 
the earlier Hellenistic culture in its solicitude 
for the schools. 

Marrou shows himself completely au cou- 
rant and cites articles published in 1947. He is 
well acquainted with special studies written in 
the usual languages. Few misprints have elud- 
ed him: ororxeddv on page 217 and 51 B.c. (for 
751 A.v.c. or 3 B.c.) on page 399. 

This is an excellent book. It is written pri- 
marily for classical philologists but ought to 
be known also to teachers and students of the 
history of education. Unhappily, many of the 
latter in this country are habitual readers of no 
language except English. 


CLARENCE A. FoRBES 
Ohio State University 


The Georgics of Virgil. Translated by C. Day 
Lewis, with an Introduction by Lovis 
BromFiELp. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1947. Pp. xvii+83. $2.50. 


The Singing Farmer: A Translation of Vergil’s 
“Georgics.” By L. A. S. Jermyn, with Pref- 
ace, Notes, Glossary, and Maps; also 4 
woodcuts by M. Atieyne. Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1947. Pp. xii+133. 12s. 6d. 
Three years ago I reviewed for this journal 

(CP, XLI, 59f.) R. C. Trevelyan’s verse 

translation of the Eclogues and Georgics (Cam- 
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bridge University Press, 1944), little suppos- 
ing that I should be invited so soon to review 
two more translations of the Georgics. Granted 
the subtle beauty of the poem, why is it the 
object of such continued and devoted interest 
on the part of so many people? Or, to ask an- 
other question, why am I sitting at this mo- 
ment, in mid-June, by a fire of birch and apple 
wood in New Hampshire, looking through the 
window at the garden that I audaciously plant- 
ed in May and that is now pushing green 
shoots up into the cold rain, though I could 
with less effort have remained in my study in 
the Widener Library? Surely the answer to 
both questions is a stubborn fondness for our 
ancient roots in the land and the perennial 
ways of living that it imposes on us. 

The translator of the Georgics, however, is 
confronted by a complex problem. He must 
satisfy classical scholars; and he must convey 
the lore of farming to the satisfaction of farm- 
ers. (Some twenty-five years ago a former pu- 
pil wrote me from southwestern France that 
he was using Virgilian methods of farming 
with success and that the Georgics had recently 
been translated into Catalan.) Above all, he 
must preserve both Virgil’s realism and Vir- 
gil’s sensitiveness to country life. Mr. Lewis, 
in his “Dedicatory Stanzas’ to Stephen 
Spender, finds Virgil 

chiefly dear for his gift to understand 
Earth’s intricate, ordered heart, and for a vision 
That saw beyond an imperial day the hand 
Of man no longer armed against his fellow 
But all for vine and cattle, fruit and fallow, 
Subduing with love’s positive force the land. 


There remains the problem of style: Shall the 
translator seek to be contemporary, or shall he 
keep to a timeless or to a faintly archaic 
idiom? 

The translation by Mr. Lewis was first pub- 
lished in England in 1940; this is the first 
American edition. As Virgil has the feel of the 
land, so Lewis has the feel of Virgil. His meter 
is “a rhythm based on the hexameter, con- 
taining six beats in each line, but allowing 
much variation of pace and interspersed with 
occasional short lines of three stresses.” This 
he controls expertly. Recognizing the scholarly 
allusiveness of the Latin, he contrives to dis- 


pense with footnotes by making some of Vir- 
gil’s learning “explicit in the text” (e.g., by 
translating “Pales” as “goddess of sheep- 
folds”). It may be doubted, however, whether 
the reader who requires such an expedient will 
make much of a good deal else that is not so 
adapted. The version is spirited throughout, 
appropriately rising and falling in diction and 
style, but holding for the most part to a racy 
but not undignified compromise. Now and 
then he is colloquial to the point of sauciness 
(ii. 386 ludunt becomes “are accustomed to 
hold a / Beano’: Trevelyan, and Jermyn, 
“make merry’’). This, I suppose, is intended 
to be “modern” idiom; yet Virgil, though 
varied in style, was not particularly “modern” 
by the standards of his contemporaries. Nor, 
for that matter, were the Attic tragic poets, so 
that the influence of T. S. Eliot’s callow stric- 
tures against Gilbert Murray’s translations on 
subsequent translators “in modern idiom” has 
not been wholly fortunate. There is such a 
thing in English verse as a style that is not 
easily dated; and this, despite some lapses, 
Lewis generally achieves. 

A very special interest attaches to the ver- 
sion of Mr. Jermyn, made during his intern- 
ment in Singapore, 1942-45, and revised after 
his return to England. How he and his com- 
panions in confinement managed to preserve 
sanity and dignity of mind and body and a 
sense of humor by their mutual tolerance, by 
their labor improbus in gardening, by commun- 
ion with birds and beasts and stars, and, not 
least, by the awareness of this translator of 
many contacts between the Georgics and his 
owr. experience is suggested by his Preface and 
by some of his notes. The version itself is writ- 
ten in compact blank verse, approaching a 
ratio of six lines of English to five of Latin. The 
tone is sober and even; if it falls designedly at 
times, the direction is toward homeliness rath- 
er than toward modernity. The translation is 
sufficiently close; the only slip that I have 
noted is at iii. 1, where the omission of the et 
results in the telescoping of Pales and Apollo. 

Among the passages that I chose to illus- 
trate my review of Trevelyan’s translation was 
Georgics iii. 237-41; it may be of interest to set 
down here, for comparison, the same passage as 



























it appears in the new versions. That of Lewis 

runs: 

As when a wave begins to whiten out in mid- 
ocean 

It draws a swelling curve far off from the deep, 
and landwards 

Rolling roars tremendous among the rocks and 
falls 

Like a hill, like the cliff it strikes, and the wave 
boils up from below 

Eddying and hurls dark shingle high up along 
the shore. 


Jermyn’s version reads: 

as an ocean wave 
That whitens far to seaward, curving up 
From deeps below, and, rolling to’ard the land, 
Crashes in mountainous ruin among the rocks, 
While from the sea-floor eddies twist and boil, 
Spurting aloft commingled sand and mud. 


Had I more space, I should be glad to set 
side by side further passages in all three ver- 
sions, so as to exhibit the varying felicities of 
their authors. I commend them all, remarking 
that the reader whose Latin is scanty but who 
loves poetry and the country will drink much 
delight from any or all of them, while he who 
knows the Latin and all that went into Virgil’s 
mind will indeed enjoy them greatly but will 
prefer the original. 


WituiaM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


Hellenic History. By G. W. Borsrorp. Revised 
by CHARLES ALEXANDER ROBINSON, JR. 
3d ed. New York: Macmillan Co., 1948. Pp. 
xix+509+ 103 pls. $6.00. 


This revised edition of the Hellenic History, 
like its predecessor, is presented in a compact 
and attractive format. Despite its considerably 
enlarged content, the volume is easy to handle 
and should make a favorable impression on its 
student users, although the price may not. 
The reproduction of plates, figures, and maps, 
however, is not so good as in the preceding edi- 
tion—a condition which is apparently to be- 
come a part of our postwar world. 

The organization of the material is the same 
as in the second edition, but the chapters on 
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the Persian Wars, the Peloponnesian War, and 
Alexander the Great have been considerably 
enlarged. In the case of the two former chap- 
ters the enlargement consists mainly of quoted 
excerpts from Herodotus, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon. Their value would seem to be 
rather questionable as a substitute for fuller 
discussion of political ideas, strategy, and 
tactics. Granted that Herodotus’ account of 
Marathon makes interesting reading, yet as a 
reconstruction of the battle it leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The chapter on Alexander, 
however, based on Professor Robinson’s re- 
cent book, is excellent and far superior to the 
usual textbook treatment. Also new are a 
chronological table, a glossary of terms, and a 
short list of recommended readings in the 
sources. The chronological table is strictly a 
list—perhaps a topical treatment of items by 
periods would have been more useful. 

A welcome addition, but one which is not 
yet fully integrated into the work, is the in- 
creased illustrative material. The plates, bound 
together in the middle of the book, seem to em- 
phasize sculpture excessively; a balance might 
have been achieved with more topographical 
and architectural subjects. The new figures in 
the text consist mostly of plans: Troy II, the 
domestic quarter of the Palace of Minos, the 
site of Knossos, the tomb of Atreus, Greek 
temples and the architectural orders, Delphi, 
Dura-Europos, Priene, Alexandria, and a villa 
at Olynthus. Some, however, like that of the 
sanctuary at Delphi, need some descriptive 
matter to point up their historical significance. 
The teacher of a course may find it difficult to 
supply such comment in the limited time avail- 
able. The added maps, however, are helpful to 
the reading of the text. 

Professor Robinson is to be congratulated 
for the efforts taken to make the revised edi- 
tion increasingly useful and interesting. 


Car. RoEBUCK 
University of Chicago 


Gnomon: Kritische Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte 
klassische Altertumswissenschaft, Vol. XXI 
(1949), Heft 1/2. Miinchen: Biederstein Ver- 
lag, 1949. 
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To the list of German classical periodicals 
which have been able to resume publication it 
is a pleasure to add Gnomon. The last issue 
during the war was Volume XX, Heft 4 
(July-August, 1944). That issue is to be 
counted as the conclusion of Volume XX; a 
table of contents will be published later. 

Comparison of the present number with the 
final one of 1939 reveals some changes. In 1939 
the three editors were Matthias Gelzer, Ri- 
chard Harder, and Gerhart Rodenwaldt. Of 
these, only Gelzer remains; for Rodenwaldt is 
dead and Harder has resigned. Their successors 
are Erich Burck, professor of classical philol- 
ogy at Kiel, and Friedrich Matz, professor of 
classical archeology at Marburg. This shows a 
continuation of the policy of giving equal rep- 
resentation to philology, history, and archeol- 
ogy. Professor Walter Marg, of Kiel, is still the 
managing editor; all editorial correspondence 
and books for review should be addressed to 
him (Universitit Haus 14, Kiel). 

The reviews maintain the high standards of 
the past. Other characteristic features of the 
journal have been preserved, e.g., the “Bi- 
bliographische Beilage,”’ which fills 21 double- 
columned pages and is quite up-to-date. There 
is also a list (pp. 93 f.) of German publications 
forthcoming in 1949. Scholars who are trying 
to locate friends and co-workers in Germany or 
Austria will welcome the 6-page ‘“Anschrif- 
tenverzeichnis der in Deutschland und in 
Osterreich lebenden Forscher des klassischen 
Altertums.” This list will be supplemented in 
the next number of the journal. 

Four Doppelhefte (ca. 480 pages) will be 
issued during the present year; beginning 
with 1950 the editors hope to publish eight 
single Hefte (ca. 770 pages), which will bring 
the journal back to its prewar size. The paper 
and printing are astonishingly good; the 
errata which have been detected are negligible. 
The quarterly price (DM 9) remains un- 
changed. Subscriptions should be sent to the 
Biederstein Verlag, Karl-Theodor-Strasse 18, 
(13b) Miinchen 23. 

JouNn P. CooKE 
University of Chicago 
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The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1939- 
1945. Edited by G. B. A. Fiercner. Bris- 
tol: J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd., 1948. Pp. xvi+ 
203. 10s. 


When the last previous volume of the 
Year’s Work, that for 1939, was issued, it was 
anticipated that publication would be sus- 
pended temporarily but that a special volume 
would be issued after the war. The promise is 
now being kept. The present volume covers the 
literature approximately through June, 1945, 
and contains chapters on “Greek Literature” 
by P. Maas, “Latin Literature” by G. B. A. 
Fletcher, “Greek History” by F. W. Wal- 
bank, “Roman History” by H. H. Scullard, 
“Greek and Roman Religion” by H. J. Rose, 
“Ancient Philisophy” by Dorothy Tarrant, 
“Greek Archaeology and Excavation” by T. J. 
Dunbabin, and “Italian Archaeology and Ex- 
cavation” by A. W. Van Buren. The reports 
are very compact, containing brief statements 
concerning the works listed and giving further 
bibliographical information in notes printed at 
the ends of the respective chapters. Short as 
they are, the entries manage frequently to 
convey an impression concerning the nature 
and the value of the works cited. A second 
volume covering 1945-47 is soon to follow. 
When this appears, we shall have, in two com- 
pact volumes, reports on that very period for 
which it continues to be most difficult to secure 
information concerning scholarly work and 
publications. Thus we shall have every reason 
to be grateful to those scholars who have 
taken time off from their own research to 
prepare them. The volume for 1945-47 will 
contain, in addition to chapters on the subjects 
dealt with in the earlier volume, a welcome re- 
port on papyrology. It is to be hoped that it 
will give special attention also to Greek lit- 
erature, a subject which is treated very in- 
adequately in the volume for 1939-45. 


J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


1I owe this information to Mr. F. H. Sandbach, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the Hon. Secretary of the 
Classical Journals Board of the Classical Association. 
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